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EDITORIALS 


A Positive Reformation One of the most striking features of the 
Lutheran Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 


tury was its emphasis on the positive. Luther recognized a multitude of 
evils and abuses in the Church and in all phases of human society influenced 
by it. He identified the worst of these abuses and concentrated his fire upon 
them, meanwhile suggesting positive remedies in each case. Even when he 
was ejected from the Church and could well have become a wild-eyed and 
vindictive revolutionary, he did not swerve from this settled policy. He knew 
that if he tore down something, he had to rebuild it according to God’s Word. 

With due respect for the opinions of his co-workers of differing viewpoints, 
Luther did his own thinking, with the Word of God as his absolute guide. 
He could not go along with the appeasers, for they were willing to com- 
promise the Scriptures for the sake of outward peace. At the same time he 
found himself totally out of sympathy with the radicals who were willing to 
throw out all the customs and practices of the established Church just be- 
cause they were held by the papal party. 

Luther rejected the authority of the Papacy and church tradition in the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture. He freed the human soul from its bondage 
to the Church and its priesthood. Yet he recognized the need for a trained 
and well-organized clergy, working according to the regulations set by the 
Church on the basis of Holy Scripture. He rejected idolatry in all of its cur- 
rent forms, from the adoration of the host used in the Sacrament to the wor- 
ship of Mary and of the saints and their relics, because he saw that this 
adoration was in clear violation of Scripture. Yet he did not remove from the 
churches those objects and forms which had on occasion been used for 
idolatrous worship. He retained the altars, the crosses and crucifixes, the 
images of the saints in wood and stone and stained glass, the liturgy and the 
_ yestments, removing or altering only that which was clearly contrary to God's 
Word. He kept all that he could conscientiously keep; he threw out only that 
which could not be purified and rededicated to the true worship of the Lord. 
Thus the Lutheran Church service of today retains much of the beauty and 
dignity of the ancient forms and practices, purged of all elements which con- 
flict with Holy Scripture. 
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It is well for us to remember these basic principles observed in the Lu- 
theran Reformation in order to apply them to our own little reformations in 
the local congregation, in the District, and in Synod. Every thinking Christian 
sees much that he does not like. He sees indifference to doctrine and disregard 
of sound church practice. He hears lip service to Scriptural ideals of modesty 
and selfless devotion, which fits ill with the cold ambition and ruthless selfish- 
ness which he notes in practice. He sees generosity in public and niggard- 
liness in the everyday private stewardship of his fellow members. He sees 
all the frailties of human nature operating within the Church, frailties which 
impede its work and make its best efforts difficult to carry out and imperfect 
even in their completion. 

Difficulties — things in a muddle — abuses — uncertainties and the resulting 
tensions and frustrations — these things lead by an easy path to revolutionary 
outbursts or to sullen and resentful acceptance of the status quo. The same 
conditions can lead to reformation. By God’s grace, Luther's weapon in the 
fight against abuses is still ours. The Word of God is still our infallible guide. 
It is the flaming sword that points the way and fights the battles too. It fights 
ideas, not people. He who is motivated by a wounded ego or 8 petty 
jealousy can never hope to wield it. 


Your Vote In November the citizens of the United States will have the 

privilege of selecting a President. This is not the place to 
propagandize for a particular candidate. It is the time and place to refresh 
our minds with respect to the qualifications of good rulers. It is the time and 
place to give some attention to our responsibilities as good citizens. 

It is particularly in Ecclesiastes, Psalms, and Proverbs that God has spoken 
on the qualities of rulers. Summarizing the major virtues, good rulers should 
possess the following: the fear of God, wisdom, maturity, sincerity, justice, 
righteousness, and temperance. Do the men who are soliciting your vote meet 
these specifications reasonably well? 

The soul who is subject to the higher powers has responsibilities within our 
democratic society. He should respect, honor, and obey the Government, pray 
for the rulers, keep informed on civic affairs, mold public opinion, vote, give 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, render jury service, help to defend the 
country, and serve in public office. 

When things political are discussed, it is not uncommon to hear people say, 
“Everybody is crooked, and everything is rotten.” Whose fault is it if it is? 
Who is better suited to assume the privileges and responsibilities of public 
office than a Christian? Who can better meet the specifications laid down in 
Holy Writ? Man is so easily tempted to condone his indifference by concluding 
that evil carries within itself the germ to destroy itself and that things which 
are honorable, right, and just prosper just because of their goodness. He fails 
to remember that it requires constant vigilance and a continuous struggle 
to destroy evil and perpetuate good. 
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To combat indifference it is appropriate to meditate on the parable found in 
Judges 9:8-15. You will remember that the olive, fig, and vine declined to rule 
over the trees. The bramble accepted and imposed an undesirable pattern of 
government. 

“Very well,” you will say, “where do I begin?” You begin right where you 
are. You investigate the obvious. You clean up your own back yard. Your own 
community is your first consideration. A nation is no better than the quality 
of the many small communities which compose it. When dealing with a com- 
munity, it must be remembered that it is basically more than streets and 
houses, stores and schools. The key to a community is the quality of its people. 

When Christians rule, a community or nation will prosper. Recall to mind 
the contributions made by Joseph and Daniel. Furthermore, in such a com- 
munity the Gospel can be spread more effectively. 

Good government should be the serious concern of every Christian. Let 
us train the coming generation of voters to find their appropriate places in the 
world of political affairs. 


The Pull of the String “How Smart Are You?” was the topic of the 


commencement speaker's address to the more 
than six hundred graduates of a public high school. In his development he 
raised a number of questions, such as “Have you learned to say, ‘I don’t know’?” 
“Have you learned not to discard an idea or a custom because it is old?” His 
final query was, “Are you smart enough to recognize and appreciate the 
existence of things spiritual?” In his elaboration on this last question he related 
the following incident told him by an elementary school principal of his 
acquaintance. 

This man had in his school a lad who was a slow learner, a problem pupil, 
in whom he was especially interested. He took every opportunity to encourage 
the lad by speaking to him. One Saturday, as the principal was driving along 
the highway on the outskirts of the town, he noticed a boy flying a kite in 
a field. On second look he recognized the boy as Freddie, his problem pupil. 
He parked his car and walked over to the lad. He greeted the boy and asked 
him what he was doing. “I’m flying a kite,” was the reply. “Where is your 
kite?” asked the principal. “Up in the air,” replied the boy. “But I don't see 
it,” said the principal, gazing up into the sky. To this the boy responded: 
“I don’t see it either; but I know it is up there because I feel the pull of 
the string.” 

The prime objective of the Christian teacher is to establish or strengthen 
the relationship of the pupil or student with his God. Therefore he is constantly 
concerned as a teacher in the classroom, regardless of the subject he teaches, 
and in his association with pupil or student outside the classroom, about 
making a contribution toward that “pull of the string” relationship between 
the charges entrusted to him and their God. T.K. 
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Professional Ethics — V 1. The new teacher appeared on the scene 
with a box of books, a carton of music, a suit- 


case full of clothes, a bundle of energy, and a glib tongue. He was intent on 
making a favorable impression. This is normally accomplished through change. 
Requirement No. 1 was a new set of maps. Besides desks, maps are probably 
the most conspicuous pieces of equipment in a classroom. A change in maps 
creates an impression of up-to-dateness. Requirement No. 2 was a change in 
church music. Overnight the congregation was put on a Bach diet. The idea 
was to ram it in and jam it in whether it could be digested or not. Require- 
ment No. 3 was the introduction of new social practices. “Folk games,” a dis- 
guise for rather crude and physically taxing rhythmic anatomical oscillations, 
were imposed on the congregation. There were more requirements and more 
changes. For progress there must be change, but not all change is progress. 
If there is to be change, it must be gradual. A teacher must proceed with 
bridled enthusiasm and an abundance of patience. A basic requirement is to 
make a careful analysis of community customs and congregational conventions 
and make necessary adjustments. Any motion away from the pattern must 
be up. To move a bulky social mass up by conviction rather than by coercion 
requires much time and tact. 


2. “What you do speaks louder than what you say.” To deserve the name 
teacher, a person must be a teacher of teachers. Effective teaching goes far 
beyond the classroom. It is as if the children were sprayed with exotic perfume 
and the aroma were spread by them throughout the home and community. 
Because of his responsibility and influence the teacher must maintain a higher 
standard of personal conduct than would normally be expected of people in 
other professions and vocations. What the teacher does makes an indelible 
impression on the child and his parents. 


3. A teacher at times feels that he will make the greatest impression on his 
supporting constituency if he will persist in being physically and mentally 
exhausted. He may even support the proposition by complaining or bragging 
about the few hours of sleep and the little time for food. Putting in time is 
not a record of efficiency. A teacher will mean most to his profession if he is 
cheerful, relaxed, and physically and mentally alert. H. G. 


Operation: Kingdom Building Many parishes have experienced 
the confusion and mess of build- 


ing. Here is a pile of lumber; there a pile of brick. The building site is 
cluttered up with odds and ends of equipment. Grass and vegetation have 
been trampled down, uprooted, completely disregarded. The picture reflects 
ugly chaos. 

In the midst of this confusion the busy workmen are slowly but carefully 
putting building materials together according to an orderly blueprint pattern. 
The building slowly rises, and its beauty slowly emerges. Finally comes the 
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day when all activity comes to rest. The grounds have been landscaped, and 
people come to admire. The building operation is complete. 

We sometimes forget that the Kingdom of God is in the building stage. 

Amid so much talk of “Kingdom building,” “working while it is day,” 
“the task before us,” we hear a line of talk that does not fit this picture. We 
hear people complain about confusion. We hear them object to disorder. 
People complain that they can see no progress. 

We also hear Kingdom workers in doctrinal discussions argue that the 
wall isn’t following the plumbline. Some shout at each other that they are 
wasting time picking up little odds and ends on the building site when, in- 
stead, building blocks should be carried up the ladder and properly fitted 
into the building. 

Some people claim that the foremen (leaders) are incompetent, the work- 
men are lazy, good for nothing. Some say that the project is not worth while, 
not worth all the effort. Money used for this purpose should be spent for 
more worth-while things. 

When you hear and see all these things, don’t be upset. This is a part of 
the building operation. 

Those who are upset by the confusion and noise of Kingdom building 
should remember the following: 


1. Kingdom builders also make noise and create confusion when they work, 
just as do regular builders. 


2. The confusion on the building site does not reflect the blueprint the 
builders are following. 


8. The Master Builder (Jesus Christ) influences the morale and gives strength 
and courage to the workmen so that they can and will continue to do 
a competent job. 


4. The Kingdom building process will go on until the building is completed 
on the Day of Judgment. There will be confusion until Judgment Day. 
Then there will be perfection. 3h. S 


Ir’s A SMALL-Town Country. — Americans are still predominantly a small- 
town and rural people despite the rapid growth in city population, according to 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Three-fifths of the American people live in places with fewer than 25,000 
residents, the statisticians said. Less than one-quarter of the people live in 
cities with populations as large as 250,000. In fact, 25 states have no cities 
as large as 250,000, and 13 have no cities above 100,000. 

In general, the South has the largest proportion of people living in small 
towns and rural areas, while the Northeast has the lowest percentage. 

In only seven States — Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, and California —do the majority of people live in cities 
larger than 25,000. On the other hand, in states such as Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and North Dakota, the percentage of rural population runs as high 
as 70 per cent. New York is the most urbanized state, with 59 per cent of its 
residents in cities of 250,000 or over. — Science Digest, September, 1952. 


A Broken and a Contrite Heart 


SIEGBERT W. BECKER 


Several years ago Professor Alfred 
Schmieding, member of our River 
Forest faculty, made an_ intensive 
study of the religious life and attitudes 
of a group of children, all of whom 
were under the care of Lutheran edu- 
cational agencies of one kind or 
another. The children came from all 
types of homes. All the various levels 
of personality adjustment were repre- 
sented. While this study has been 
widely circulated, yet it can be said 
that it has not received the attention 
from our pastors and teachers which it 
deserves. One of the most disturbing 
features in the whole investigation is 
the discovery that of the children 
tested almost half were not certain of 
the forgiveness of their sins. In this 
half of the group there was no pre- 
ponderance of children with per- 
sonality maladjustments. 

The interpretation of this particular 
fact, established by the investigation, 
is by no means entirely clear. For an 
accurate evaluation of the evidence it 
would be necessary to examine the 
soul life of each individual child and 
investigate the causes responsible for 
the individual’s attitude in this mat- 
ter. It might even be said by some, 
and perhaps with some justification, 
that the disturbing aspect of this par- 
ticular conclusion is that only one 
half of the children gave evidence of 
a living sense of the guilt which at- 
taches to the violation of the Com- 
mandments of God. For while we 
realize that a guilt complex is unde- 
sirable, we hold unreservedly to the 
necessity of the sinner’s conviction of 
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his own guilt as a prerequisite to the 
acceptance of a Savior from that guilt 
and from the punishment which it en- 
tails. It has been rightly said that 
the business of a preacher of the 
Word is to afflict the comfortable and 
to comfort the afflicted. 

Yet, we recognize that the first and 
foremost outcome of all religious 
teaching should be the assurance of 
the forgiveness of sins, the certainty 
of reconciliation with God. It is dis- 
turbing to find evidences indicating 
that we fail so often, and we ought 
constantly to examine our teaching to 
make sure that as far as it lies in us, 
we do not permit opinions and atti- 
tudes to develop which can lead only 
to uncertainty in this matter on the 
part of the children under our spiritual 
care. The purpose of this article is to 
point out a few of the pitfalls which 
threaten to rob us of the conviction of 
forgiveness. We shall limit ourselves 
to the dangers that arise from miscon- 
ceptions as to the place of contrition, 
or sorrow over sin, in the life of the 
Christian. 

In pastoral experience we often find 
that men hold to the belief that the 
forgiveness of sins is a result of our 
repentance. The whole process of for- 
giveness is viewed somewhat in this 
way, that God looks at our hearts and 
when He sees that they are filled with 
sorrow over sin, He is so pleased with 
these evidences of humility on our 
part that He is moved by our sorrow 
to pity and to forgive us. 

While such an opinion in regard to 
the forgiveness of sins must lead to 
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a strange view of God and, if con- 
sistently carried out, would destroy 
both His love and His justice, a more 
evident and more direct consequence 
is this, that it must result in a com- 
plete perversion and destruction of 
the doctrine by which the Church 
lives, namely, salvation by grace alone. 
For if God forgives us because of the 
sorrow that He sees in us, then we are 
saved by what we do. Then we could 
boast that we were saved because we 
sorrowed more than those whose souls 
are lost in hell. 

This particular view of forgiveness 
can only lead to despair on the part of 
those who are deeply disturbed by 
their sinfulness. For as they look into 
their hearts, they see that the sorrow 
which they feel is not in proportion to 
the greatness of their sin. It is per- 
haps safe to say that many of the 
readers of this article have sometimes 
wondered whether they could truly 
answer that question in the Com- 
munion liturgy as it should be an- 
swered, “Do you heartily repent of 
your sins?” Men may know that they 
should weep over their sins. They 
should like to do this, and yet they 
cannot. They know that their sorrow 
is not what it ought to be, they know 
that the grief which they feel can 
never match their offense against the 
majesty and holiness of God. And be- 
cause their sorrow is not what it 
should be, they know that their very 
sorrow is still sinful, or as someone 
has put it, “Even the tears that we 
shed over our sins need to be washed.” 

Still more destructive of the assur- 
ance of forgiveness is the demand for 
a particular type of sorrow. We some- 


times hear it said that God will not 
forgive those of whom He sees that 
their sorrow flows out of fear of pun- 
ishment. To be forgiven, it is said, 
a man must first experience sorrow out 
of love for God. Such a demand can 
only lead the troubled soul to torture 
itself still more, striving to determine 
whether its sorrow flows out of fear or 
out of love. Here the contrite heart 
sails indeed between the Charybdis of 
despair and the Scylla of self-right- 
eousness, for as long as it cannot de- 
termine whether its sorrow flows from 
fear of punishment or if it flows from 
love, it cannot find a place to cast its 
anchor. And if it does discover that 
its sorrow flows from fear of punish- 
ment, it can only conclude that there 
is still no hope. And, on the other 
hand, if in self-deception it imagines 
that all its sorrow flows from love of 
God and then concludes that by this 
fact it has become worthy of the Sav- 
ior’s love and fit for His forgiving 
grace, then its last state is worse than 
the first, for now it has learned to 
look for salvation not to Christ and 
grace alone, but it has begun to build 
upon the merits of its own doing. 
What is still more tragic is this, that 
the demand for sorrow over sin flow- 
ing out of love for God as a necessary 
condition which must be fulfilled be- 
fore the forgiveness of sins can be 
bestowed and the declaration of God’s 
pardon can be announced sets up a 
situation impossible to meet. For un- 
til man sees God as gracious and for- 
giving through Christ, he remains an 
enemy of God, who hates the Lord 
with his whole being. He may not 
recognize this hatred for what it is, 
and it may take the very deceptive 
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form in which in a subtle way God is 
made over into a Being whom man 
can love. But so long as a man sees 
God for what He is, a God of perfect 
holiness, who is satisfied with nothing 
less than sinless perfection, a God who 
stands over man with the unrelenting, 
inflexible demands of the Law and 
with the threat of punishment for the 
slightest infraction of the respect due 
to His majesty, and so long as this 
man does not see that in Christ all 
these demands are met for him, so 
long he can only flee from God and 
rage against Him in his heart; so long 
he will wish that God did not exist 
or at least that He were not what He 
is. This is what the Apostle teaches 
when he says that the Law works 
wrath and that man is by nature an 
enemy of God. 

We can love God, the true God, 
only when we have learned to see His 
love in Christ. We love Him because 
He first loved us. The source of all 
true love of God is faith in His free 
grace and trust in His forgiving love. 
It is clear, therefore, that to demand 
love for God from men as a condition 
which must be fulfilled before God 
can love and forgive is to demand 
from man what he can never give. 
And if we cannot demand such ante- 
cedent love from men, we ought also 
never to say that his sorrow must flow 
out of love before he can be forgiven. 
Such an approach turns the whole 
doctrine of forgiveness upside down 
and certainly vitiates the doctrine of 
salvation by grace alone. 

Contrition, sorrow over sin, is not 
necessary to earn God’s forgiveness 
and in some way to atone for the 
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wrong that we have done. It could 
never do this. 

Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone; 

Thou must save, and Thou alone. 
God does not forgive us because we 
are sorry. He forgives us only because 
He loves us and because Jesus lived, 
and died, and rose again for us. Sor- 
row over sin is not necessary to make 
God merciful. God is merciful from 
all eternity through Christ. 

This is not to say that contrition is 
of no value or importance. It is ne- 
cessary that man should see himself 
as a lost sinner before he will be ready 
for the message of forgiveness and 
salvation which is proclaimed in the 
Gospel. They that be whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are 
sick. The Pharisee has no use for a 
Savior from sin, for he knows of no 
sin from which he needs to be saved. 
He is a good man, a righteous man in 
the eyes of the world, and this is 
enough for him. It was to men like 
this that Jesus said, “I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.” “Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners” has no personal 
application except for those who know 
that they are numbered among these 
sinners whom He came to save. 

Furthermore, men must realize the 
enormity and culpability of sin if the 
message of pardon and grace is to find 
reception. So long as a man realizes 
his own imperfections, but ascribes 
the same imperfections to God by 
imagining that the Lord goes back on 
His word, “The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die,” so long he will not know his 
need of forgiveness. In other words, 
so long as a man does not see before 
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him the avenging fury of God’s justice, 
so long as he does not realize that he 
is subject to eternal damnation be- 
cause of his sin, so long he will not 
understand how desperately he is in 
need of the salvation which Christ 
offers him in the Gospel. 

But it is in this hour of despair that 
God catches up with the fleeing soul. 
It is in the hour that I see myself as 
lost, it is then that I find meaning in 
the promise that it is the lost whom 
the Son of God came into this world 
to save. It is to produce this condition 
in man in which he is driven to look 
away from himself for help and salva- 
tion that the Law must be preached 
in all its fierce severity. The soul that 
has never felt the terror of death will 
not thirst for the water of life. Here 
lies the value of contrition, not that it 
makes us better and more worthy of 
love in the sight of God, but that it 
makes us understand that we are evil, 
that we have need of grace, that we 
must be saved by what might be 
called, in modern terms, an act of 
charity on God’s part, that we have 
need of a Savior from sin and death 
and hell. When our contrition has 
taught us that, it has done all that it 
can do. It is only the afflicted that 
can be comforted. The comfortable 
still need to be afflicted. 

It is because men do not understand 
this that they say that an evangelical 
teacher should not be severe and 
harsh in teaching the Law. The Law 
which is not severe and demanding 
and denunciatory is not the Law, at 
least it is not the Law of God. Except 
where applying the Law as a guide 
for good works to the regenerate, 
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there is little value in a teaching of 
the Law which leaves the sinner un- 
convicted of his sin and unafraid of 
punishment. But we must always 
keep in mind that this is not an end 
in itself, that this must be the outcome 
of the teaching of the Law in order 
that we may have the privilege of 
laying the broken hearts of men at 
Jesus’ feet for healing. To such hearts 
the free message of completed for- 
giveness comes indeed as light in 
darkness and as the dew of morning 
in a dry and thirsty land. It is such 
a heart that will truly learn to sing of 
the mercy of the Lord and to praise 
forever the loving-kindness which 
prompted Him to pay our debts with 
His own blood. 

It will be evident therefore that we 
must, in seeking to bring men to the 
assurance of forgiveness, always strive 
to make it clear that man’s sorrow is 
not the atoning sacrifice by which he 
gains a merciful God. This may be 
very clear to us, and yet the language 
which we use may not be understood 
by those who do not have the back- 
ground of training that we have. 
When we say in our teaching, as is 
sometimes done, “God will forgive us 
if we are sorry, we are using lan- 
guage which can be understood cor- 
rectly, but certainly should be ex- 
plained for it gives the impression at 
first glance that sorrow is a condition 
on which God is willing to forgive us. 
It is here that the natural opinion of 
man that he must be saved by what 
he does makes one of its last des- 
perate stands to try to salvage some- 
thing which will be to man’s credit 
out of the wreckage of his own right- 
eousness. 
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Another very common way of 
speaking of contrition might well be 
discouraged, although, again, it can 
certainly be correctly understood. We 
often hear it said that “sorrow out of 
fear of punishment is not enough.” 
We might well ask, “Enough for 
what?” We know that sorrow out of 
fear is not enough to gain forgiveness 
from God. But neither is any kind 
of sorrow, and we ought not to imply 
in the context of such an expression 
that sorrow out of love is enough to 
turn an angry God into a forgiving 
Father. 

And when we say that there is no 
credit in sorrow which proceeds out 
of the fear of hell, we recognize that 


that proceeds from love to God. Cer- 
tainly there is no credit in a sorrow 
that comes only from the fear of pun- 
ishment. But we are not looking for 
credit. We are saved by grace, so that 
all the credit, all the glory, may be- 
long to God alone. 

“Sorrow out of fear is not enough,” 
is true in this sense only that it is not 
enough to make that sorrow truly 
godly, Christian sorrow. But it surely 
is enough to convince the sinner that 
he is in need of help and of salvation. 
When that Law with its threats has 
done this for him, then it has served 
him well, then it has accomplished its 
foremost purpose in his life, and the 
only thing that can help him further 


in that hour is the glorious Gospel of 
the grace of God. 


this is true, but again we ought not 
to imply that there is credit in sorrow 


Psycuo.ocy oF SPELLING. — If one would be successful in teaching spelling, 
one must understand the mental processes involved. Considered from the ac- 
tivities involved, spelling is a “sensorimotor” habit. The ears hear, the eyes 
see, the voice mimics, and the hand copies the form of the word. As a result 
of developing the meaning through definition, the context of written sentences, 
discussion, and the personal experience of action and observation, we have the 
principle of “multiple associations.” There must also be a recognition that the 
retentive aspect of memory, and not the receptive quality of memory alone, 
is to be utilized. 

Perhaps here, in the psychological bases of spelling, we may find a solution 
of some of the problems, but it is the psychology of yet another element that 
enters into spelling which is, perhaps, as important as any of these: The great 
fundamental factor of habit formation. Bad spelling is attributed largely to 
lack of habit or ability to observe. — The Catholic School Journal, June, 1952. 


BrsLe DisrripuTion. — At the annual meeting of Gideons International at . 
St. Louis the delegates approved a budget of $2,500,000 for the coming year. 
They aim to distribute 2,000,000 New Testaments to the armed forces, 
3,000,000 to children and young people, 150,000 to nurses, and 75,000 to 
hospitals, in addition to 250,000 Bibles to hotels and motels. The organization 
has agreed to furnish its local group in Japan with 400,000 bilingual Testa- 
ments for distribution in that country. Officials said that the Gideons have 
issued more than 12,000,000 Testaments to the armed services and are now 
engaged in providing about half that number to school children, particularly 
fifth grade public-school pupils. — Lutheran Standard, August 23, 1952. 


The Call to Teach Secular Subjects 


A. C, MUELLER 


In the March, 1948, issue of Lu- 
THERAN EpucaTion I discussed this 
subject under the heading, “Do I Have 
a Divine Call to Teach Arithmetic?” 
For the benefit of readers who do not 
possess a copy of that issue of Lu- 
THERAN EpvucatTIon, I have, in the first 
four paragraphs of the present article, 
given the gist of what was said there. 
The remainder of the article was writ- 
ten to answer a few questions that 
were asked. Some readers hesitate to 
embrace the statement that parish 
school teachers have a divine call to 
teach the “secular” subjects, because 
there is no direct passage in the Scrip- 
tures on which to base the statement. 
In the following paragraphs I have 
attempted to clarify my original posi- 
tion simply by answering the objec- 
tions that have been raised. 

Everyone knows the parish school 
teacher has a divine call to teach the 
Word of God, but even many teachers 
do not know positively whether they 
have a divine call to teach secular 
subjects. It is sometimes assumed that 
the teacher has a divine call to teach 
the Word of God and that he consents 
gratuitously to teach the secular 
branches because otherwise he would 
be unable to gather the children about 
him in order to teach them the saving 
truths of the Word. 

This is not the correct view, nor is 
it the traditional view, as is evident 
from a paragraph of Walther’s sermon 
which reads: 

“God has actually instituted but one 
office, to wit, the office that the be- 
lievers should in His name gather, 
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build, rule, care for, and maintain His 
Church on earth. The Lord estab- 
lished this office and gave it to His 
Church when He transmitted to Peter 
the Keys of the kingdom of heaven 
and on the eve of His departure gave 
to all of His disciples this charge: “All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ 

“This office, accordingly, has not 
only so great a range of duties and 
functions of various kinds, but it also 
requires so many different gifts of a 
high order that no man is competent 
to carry out alone all the activities 
thereof, even in a small sphere. As the 
mediatorial office of the Messiah falls 
into three parts, the prophetic, high 
priestly, and royal, so also the office of 
the Church subdivides into offices, re- 
quiring the most varied and manifold 
gifts of the Spirit.” 1 

We maintain that the parochial 
school teacher has a divine call to 
teach the secular subjects, and we 
base our contention on the Scriptural 
doctrine of the Christian priesthood 
and the doctrine of Christian steward- 
ship. Not only are the Christians as 
priests to single out promising young 
men for the teaching and preaching 


1 Walther, C. F. W., Lutherische Bro- 
samen. Concordia Publishing House, 1897. 
P. 349. 
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profession and see that they are given 
an opportunity to prepare for their 
work, but it is the responsibility of 
the congregation to furnish the best 
type of education possible for the 
children and youth of the Church, that 
they may be prepared for the faithful 
and efficient discharge of their priestly 
duties. As soon as we view the prob- 
lem in the light of the Christian priest- 
hood of believers, the distinction be- 
tween the sacred and secular vanishes; 
the secular becomes sacred because it 
is now sanctified, devoted to a higher 
use, set apart for the service of God 
and man. Parochial school teachers 
have a divine call to teach also the 
secular branches because the young 
need to know arithmetic, et alia, in 
order to function effectively as Chris- 
tian priests, whether as pastors and 
teachers, or as lay members of the 
Church. 

In the Parable of the Talents our 
Lord teaches that God has entrusted 
the Christians with precious spiritual 
gifts, and also with natural gifts, all 
of which are to be dedicated to His 
service. Whether it be gifts of mind 
and body, money, prestige, education, 
artistic or mechanical ability, all our 
gifts are a sacred trust and are there- 
fore to be devoted to the service of 
God and the Church and of mankind 
in general. Whether we consider the 
home, the Church, or the State, the 
Christian is to use his gifts; and in 
order to be used, these gifts must be 
developed. The Church has the re- 
sponsibility to teach arithmetic and 
any other subject which the young 
need to learn in order to develop their 
gifts for service in the Church and 
in the world. 
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Here, again, we cannot divorce the 
sacred from the secular. While there 
is a legitimate distinction between the 
sacred and the secular, we cannot 
separate the two in Christian educa- 
tion. This gives us a clear and satis- 
fying answer to the question: “Does 
the parish school teacher have a divine 
call to teach the secular branches?” 
The answer is an emphatic “YES.” 
The parish school teacher has a divine 
call to teach arithmetic, et alia, be- 
cause according to the Biblical doc- 
trine of stewardship all the natural 
and spiritual gifts of the child are to 
be brought to fruition for the service 
of God, of the Church, and of man- 
kind. On the same principle, our 
Lutheran high school teachers have a 
divine call to teach English, geog- 
raphy, or anything else that may be 
assigned to them. Likewise, professors 
at our colleges and seminaries, or at 
a Christian university, have a divine 
call to teach the languages, history, 
art, or anything else that equips men 
and women for the maximum use of 
their gifts in the service of the Church 
and of mankind in general.? 


2 We might observe also that no teacher 
is ever called to teach arithmetic or any 
other subject in a Christian school as a 
purely secular subject, that is, without em- 
ploying the Word of God. We purposely 
call Christian teachers that all branches of 
learning may be utilized to give the student 
the Christian world view and help him build 
the attitudes and ideals which go into the 
making of a dynamic Christian personality. 
Teachers must use the Word of God, either 
directly or indirectly, otherwise the Chris- 
tian world view cannot be presented and 
Christian character cannot be formed. If we 
call men to teach secular subjects from the 
Christian point of view, we obligate them 
to use God’s Word; hence God calls them 
through our instrumentality to fulfill certain 
functions of the one office of the Church. 
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Someone will raise the objection: 
“Assuredly, school teachers have a 
general divine call to teach secular 
subjects, just as all Christians have a 
general divine call to use their talents 
in the service of God and man; but 
this is something different from the 
special divine call.” 

The argument, however, is not, 
“Teachers have a divine call to teach 
secular subjects because they are 
priests and stewards.” In that case 
they would have a general call to 
teach secular subjects and a special 
call to teach the Word. No, the argu- 
ment is, “Teachers have a divine call 
to teach the secular subjects because it 
is the duty of the Church to prepare 
young and old for the fulfillment of 
their priestly and stewardship respon- 
sibilities.” 

The teacher receives only one call 
from the congregation, and this call 
embraces all the duties which the con- 
gregation lists in the “Solemn Call” it 
extends “in the name of the Triune 
God and by His authority.” The 
teacher is called to carry out his office 
“as a part of the public ministry.” 
The congregation obligates him to in- 
struct and train children in the Word 
of God and “to accord them also a 
thorough Christian education and 
training in the common _ school 
branches.” This one “Solemn Call” in- 
cludes the teaching of secular subjects. 
We have no Scriptural authority for 
placing the teaching of secular sub- 
jects in some hazy region outside the 
scope of the divine call. If this call, 
extended in God’s name and by His 
authority, does not embrace the call 
to teach the secular subjects, then 
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our Diploma of Vocation is unethical 
and deceptive and should be revised. 

Those who raise the objection men- 
tioned above do not see clearly in this 
matter because they hold too re- 
stricted a view of the ministry. They 
consider the pastorate the only di- 
vinely instituted office. There are 
many other offices and positions in 
the Church, they say, which are use- 
ful and necessary, e. g., that of profes- 
sor, parish school teacher, superin- 
tendent of schools. Useful as these 
offices are, they are merely “auxiliary 
offices”; they have been created by 
men and may be discontinued. Only 
the office of the Word (pastorate?) 
may not be discontinued, because 
Christ instituted it. There are, of 
course, no Scripture passages that can 
be cited to prove this line of reason- 
ing. Admittedly, the Church may dis- 
continue the office of professor, the 
office of parish school teacher, etc., 
but it may also discontinue the pas- 
torate as we have constituted it today 
and adopt some other arrangement. 
The one thing that may not be dis- 
continued is the preaching and teach- 
ing of the Word; the external form of 
the ministry God has left to the wis- 
dom of the priesthood of believers to 
whom He has given the means of 
grace. 

The moment we take the broad 
view of the ministry we see clearly. 
Christ instituted the ministerium ec- 
clesiae, as the teachers of our Church 
have set forth in their writings. This 
office subdivides into various offices, 
each with its several functions. The 
highest function is the preaching and 
teaching of the Word. All who preach 
or teach the Word exercise the highest 
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function of the ministry. The pas- 
torate, the office of teacher, the office 
of professor, are branches of the gen- 
eral ministerium, just as the minis- 
terium in the early Christian Church 
subdivided, the incumbents being 
called Apostles, prophets, shepherds, 
teachers, elders, bishops, and the like. 

Walther, to whom the narrow view 
of the ministry is ascribed, does not 
say that the pastorate is the only 
divinely instituted office and cannot 
be discontinued. The following para- 
graph has been taken from a sermon 
on the ministry which he delivered in 
St. Louis: “God has also irrefutably 
testified by deed that the office of 
preaching [Predigtamt] is not a mut- 
able human arrangement [Ordnung], 
but His own holy institution; for de- 
spite all the raging and fuming of 
Satan and the world against this office, 
He has nevertheless preserved it from 
the beginning of the world through 
almost six thousand years to this 
present hour. For in those early days 
the first-born of every family were 
also the priests of the families; and in 
particular the family of Aaron was set 
apart to be the exclusive bearer [In- 
haber] of all priestly offices and rights. 
In the times of the New Testament it 
was then first the twelve Apostles and 
the seventy disciples whom Christ 
sent out as the heralds of His Gospel 
into all the world; but these, again, 
had other persons elected to be 
bishops and elders of the congrega- 
tions which they had founded, and 
thus this office has remained to the 
present day.” ® 

According to this saying of Walther, 
the first-born and the Levites of the 


3 Op. cit., p. 172. 
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Old Testament had the Predigtamt, 
the office of preaching and teaching, 
which may not be discontinued, but 
they did not have our present-day 
pastorate. 

So, then, the general ministry (Pre- 
digtamt) was instituted by Christ; 
and the Church, by virtue of its God- 
given liberty, creates the office of pas- 
tor, professor, teacher, editor, director 
of Christian education, and other posi- 
tions, as they are needed. All of these 
positions Walther would call a part 
of the Predigtamt, or general min- 
istry; he would therefore consider 
them a divine institution. It did not 
bother Walther at all that some of the 
incumbents of these offices were 
teaching secular subjects. In his view 
their offices were branches of the one 
office; hence the incumbents had a 
divine call. 

We may now proceed a step further. 
Whatever belongs to the performance 
of the ministry is embraced under the 
so-called “divine call.” Whether a 
called servant deals directly or in- 
directly with the congregation, 
whether he teaches the Word of God 
directly or indirectly, he has a special 
divine call. Applying this to the work 
of the Lutheran teacher, we note that 
such a teacher is called to teach the 
Word; therefore we may say the con- 
gregation has committed to him the 
highest function of the ministry. 
Again, the preparation of boys and 
girls for the fulfillment of their priestly 
and stewardship responsibilities be- 
longs to the performance of the min- 
istry. Such preparation requires the 
teaching of the secular branches; 
hence it is included in the call the 
congregation has given the teacher. 
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Some will state their objection to 
this view as follows: A special divine 
call is strictly a call to teach the Word. 
They hold that “the definition of this 
call and the compass of this office is 
based solely upon the institution and 
command of the Lord. We may not 
say a call to teach the secular branches 
is a divine call in the same sense as 
a call to teach the Gospel and ad- 
minister the Sacraments. For the 
preaching of the Gospel we have a 
divine command, but not for the 
teaching of the secular branches.” 

Statements of this kind are plau- 
sible but misleading. Actually, the 
definition of the call and the compass 
of the office is determined by the per- 
sons who issue the call. Thus Synod, 
in calling professors, specifically states 
that they shall teach Greek, or his- 
tory, or English. According to the 
view we have just described, such a 
professor cannot have a divine call 
because Christ nowhere commands 
the Church to teach Greek, or his- 
tory, or English. 

Now, to meet this objection, our 
Lord indeed nowhere says to His 
Church, “Go, teach Greek,” but it does 
not follow from the absence of such 
a charge that teachers have no divine 
call to teach Greek. Let us see what 
the situation is de facto. A ministerial 
candidate receives a call to the pas- 
torate of St. John’s Congregation. The 
brethren whom he is to serve do not 
say in so many words that he is to 
teach the three R’s. Two years later 
the congregation opens a school and 
asks him to take charge. Now the 
brethren stipulate that their pastor is 
to teach the secular branches. 

We have already asserted that the 
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person thus called has only one divine 
call which includes all functions en- 
trusted to him. Why has the congre- 
gation added to its instructions? To 
the intent that the purposes for which 
Christ instituted the ministerium may 
be fulfilled the more adequately. Ac- 
cording to Walther, whatever belongs 
to the performance of the ministry is 
of divine institution. From this it fol- 
lows that the incumbents of the vari- 
ous branches of the ministry have a 
divine call to do what the Church 
assigns to them. Walther applied this 
to professors who teach history and 
other secular branches. We are 
equally justified in applying it to Lu- 
theran school teachers. 

We have quoted Walther, not be- 
cause he is the final authority, but, 
because, in our opinion, he is con- 
sistent with Scripture. The reader will 
kindly re-read the quotation from 
Walther given earlier in this treatise. 
Walther has more to say on the sub- 
ject. He writes: “The full perform- 
ance of the Church’s office (the gen- 
eral ministerium, which is broader 
than the pastorate) not only demands 
that its incumbents feed and defend 
the flock of Christ in every respect, 
but also very decidedly that they pro- 
vide for ever new and faithful shep- 
herds.” In Apostolic times, he says, 
God equipped men by means of extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. To- 
day students still attend the school of 
the Spirit, but it pleases God to be- 
stow ability for the performance of 
their office through diligent study and 
ardent prayer and under the guidance 
of faithful teachers. The Holy Spirit 
gave those men the knowledge of the 
languages, etc., in an instant, and the 
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ability to speak them — all this must 
be acquired today through diligent 
effort and the guidance of faithful 
teachers. Thus Walther includes in 
the call the preparation of young men 
for the ministry. He makes no attempt 
to separate the secular from the sacred 
as something that is outside the divine 
call. 

“It is therefore not a human ar- 
rangement that there are men in the 
Church who train and instruct God- 
fearing young men, that they may 
some day be qualified to discharge the 
office which preaches reconciliation. 
Their office is a holy, divine office, a 
branch of the office which Christ in- 
stituted originally and established on 
earth with the transfer of the Keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. Indeed, not 
only the gifts which are needed to 
establish a young man more firmly in 
the knowledge of the divine truths, 
but even the gifts which are needed 
to train the mind of a young man and 
to teach him the various dead and 
living languages of the nations: also 
these gifts are gifts of the Holy Spirit 
which the ascended Savior pours out 
upon His Church for the founding and 
preservation of holy offices.” 4 

He says: “Also our office is the office 
of God; also we are tools of the Holy 
Spirit. The first language teacher in 
the Church was the Holy Spirit. If 
He who searches all things was not 
ashamed to perform this office . . . how 
could we be ashamed of it?” 

Walther further tells these men that 
by accepting a teaching position at an 
institution of higher learning they do 
not change from a spiritual to a secu- 


4 Ibid., p. 350. 
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lar calling, they do not leave a divine 
office for one created by men. He 
says: “Not only is our office a divine 
institution, but all of its functions have 
no other purpose than the glorification 
of the divine name and the salvation 
of the lost world.” 

We make the following observa- 
tions at this point: (1) Walther con- 
siders the teaching of the languages 
a duty which is laid upon professors 
by virtue of their call to teach the 
Word and the divine office with which 
they are clothed. He even conceives 
of the Holy Spirit as a teacher of the 
secular branches in the preparation of 
the Apostles for their office of teach- 
ing! (2) Walther holds firmly to the 
concept of the one general office, 
viewing the professorship as a branch 
of that one divine office. (8) He calls 
the professorship a “divine institu- 
tion,” even though the Church has 
created this position. Why he can do 
so is evident from what he said at the 
outset about the variety of functions 
and the diversity of gifts that are re- 
quired for the performance of the one 
office. A professorship is a divine 
institution because it fulfills some of 
the requirements of the office. The 
same applies also to the office of 
parish school teacher. 

Having developed these thoughts 
for the benefit of his co-workers, Wal- 
ther goes on to speak of secular sub- 
jects and the need of general culture 
on the part of prospective servants of 
the Word. “Whatever we may teach 
here (at this institution of higher 
learning) in addition to God’s Word, 
whether it be ancient and modern 
languages, the original languages of 
the Scriptures and of profane writers, 
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the history of the world, or of the 
Church, or geography, or mathemat- 
ics, or natural history, or the fine 
arts, music and painting — everything, 
everything, is to be taught here for the 
purpose and to the end that here men 
may be educated who have the gen- 
eral culture and specific aptitude, the 
intelligence, the love, the self-denial 
and sacrificial spirit, which are needed 
to call people of all classes, of all vo- 
cations, of all degrees of culture, into 
Christ’s kingdom, to shepherd the 
flock of Christ, and to carry on the 
warfare of the Lord.” 

From these statements cf Walther 
we draw two summary statements: 
(1) The Christians, exercising their 
God-given prerogative, create what- 
ever Offices are deemed necessary for 
the adequate dischargeof the ministry. 
Although created by men, these offices 
are a divine institution because they 
are the one divinely instituted office 
of the ministry subdivided into 
branches or offices, or they are parts 
of the one office Christ has instituted. 
(2) Whatever belongs to the per- 
formance of the ministry falls within 
the scope of the call given to the in- 
cumbent. The preparation of children 
for the fulfillment of their priestly and 
stewardship duties belongs to the per- 
formance of the ministry. Such prepa- 
ration includes the teaching of the 
secular branches; hence, the teaching 
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of the secular branches is embraced 
in the call the congregation extends 
to a teacher.® 


5 The practice of distinguishing the sec- 
ular from the sacred has had a devastating 
effect upon Christian education. Because 
Christian parents assume a complete divorce 
between the two, they can without any 
scruples of conscience enroll their children 
in schools that have been wholly secular- 
ized. Secularization is a process by which 
God is excluded from current thinking and 
from the schools, on the assumption that 
man is sufficient unto himself; or, not hav- 
ing any evidence of an omnipotent God in 
whom his life is to center and whose help 
is always available, he is thrown upon his 
own resources or the guidance of science 
and must make the best of a bad situation. 
Secularism is practical atheism or the de- 
thronement of God and the elevation of man 
or of science to the throne. 

Secularism is not a new phenomenon. 
Like all other evils, it entered with the Fall, 
which estranged man from his Maker and 
changed him to a self-righteous idolater. 
Prior to the Fall there was no divorce of the 
sacred from the secular, because there was 
no estrangement of the creature from the 
Creator. From God’s charge to Adam to 
“subdue the earth” we infer that God willed 
man’s general education, which included 
what today is called “the secular.” It is 
usually assumed by the opponents of Chris- 
tian elementary schools that these schools 
exist chiefly for religious purposes. As a 
matter of fact, their chief purpose is general 
education, just like that of the public 
schools, but the point of view differs from 
that of the public school. Our elementary 
schools and high schools are carrying out 
God’s original intention. In maintaining 
them we deny that there is any distinction 
between the sacred and the secular in Chris_ 
tian education, or in what we have calied 
a complete education. 


AMERICAN BisLteE Society Has Recorp YEAR. — “Public interest in the 
Bible in 1951 was the greatest in history,” Eric M. North, general secretary 
of the American Bible Society, told the organization’s 136th annual meeting re- 
cently. During the year, the society distributed 16,001,945 volumes of Scrip- 
tures, a total which exceeded by 26 per cent that for 1945 when the best 
previous record was set. The annual report revealed that since the society was 
founded in 1816, it has distributed 415 million volumes. — The Christian Cen- 
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Reaching Our Goal in School Enrollment * 


A. C. STELLHORN 


THE GOAL 


At the Centennial Convention in 
1947 our Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod resolved to strive for a fifty-per- 
cent enrollment of its school-age chil- 
dren in its own full-time elementary 
schools by 1972. Fifty per cent, as you 
know, was considered an attainable 
figure. Back of it was the determina- 
tion to accord a thorough Lutheran 
school training to a growing number 
of our future church members; for 
our Church is aware that a numerical 
growth, such as we have experienced, 
if not undergirded by an effective in- 
doctrination and training of the laity, 
as we said yesterday, will tend to 
weaken its entire structure; it is also 
aware that the most productive period 
for such indoctrination and training 
is childhood and youth, when in the 
school one can arrange for a day-by- 
day course and in the home the foun- 
dation for life is laid. 


FORMER PERCENTAGES 


In 1947 the enrollment percentage 
was 83.5, after an upswing from 32 in 
1945 and 33.1 in 1946. Time was, es- 
pecially during the first fifty years of 
our history, when the percentages of 
school enrollment ran very high. I do 
not doubt that at times they reached 
90 or 95 per cent. But as teacher 
shortages developed and__ pastors 
found it increasingly difficult or in- 
convenient to teach their own schools; 
as the Church expanded into numer- 
ous small congregations and preaching 
stations, a number of them often in 
charge of one pastor; as congrega- 
tions began more and more to restrict 
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themselves to religious instruction in 
such agencies as the Saturday school, 
summer school, weekday confirmation 
classes, and Sunday school, the school 
enrollment percentages as well as the 
proportionate number of schools de- 
clined. 

Reflecting upon its history in 1947, 
the Synod evidently felt that it could 
and should once more reach a higher 
enrollment figure — not for the sake 
of a statistical showing, but rather as 
a service to the individual, the home, 
the Church, and the nation. 

That private and church schools 
should be a service to the nation is 
self-evident to us, so far as our own 
schools and others like them are con- 
cerned; but it has long been doubted 
by an unknown number of our fellow 
citizens, as is evident from certain 
spokesmen for the public schools and 
others. In recent years, when church 
schools were noticeably increased, 
even a fear for the public schools and 
for the unity in our national life has 
been expressed. It is a topic under 
discussion in the press right now, 
revived by a statement of James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to the American Association 
of School Administrators in St. Louis 
in the spring of 1952. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
This paper on “Reaching Our Goal 
in School Enrollment,” which calls 
for practically a doubling of our 


* Presented to the Educational Confer- 
ence, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., July 1, 1952. 
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present school system, is probably as 
good an occasion as any to assure 
ourselves once more that double the 
number of our schools will not be a 
detriment but a service to the Nation, 
Dr. Conant and all who hold similar 
views notwithstanding. 

Speaking of such views in general, 
it is not always evident whether the 
basis is an honest fear and concern 
or a bias. Perhaps it is both. In overt 
action against private and church 
schools, as it was experienced on sev- 
eral occasions in the past, it was 
obviously a destructive bias. The high 
pressure for the enactment of school 
attendance laws in Illinois and Wis- 
consin as far back as 1889 was inter- 
preted at the time as an attack on the 
very life of private and church 
schools. The several bitter campaigns 
in Michigan and Oregon during the 
early 1920's left no doubt that all non- 
public schools were to be abolished 
and the State was to be given an abso- 
lute monopoly in education. The 
Michigan attempts were defeated by 
popular vote. The Oregon attempt 
was successful in that a law abolishing 
all private and church schools was 
approved by. popular vote, only to be 
declared unconstitutional by the 
United States District Court and later 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Right here we should make the im- 
portant observation that under Amer- 
ican law not the private and church 
school, but the biased, intolerant, or 
bigoted desire and attempt to abolish 
it, is the un-American thing. Not a 
dictatorial decree by the State which 
directs parents to what school to send 
their children, but the sacred right of 
parents to decide this question them- 


selves, is the thing that is constitu- 
tional and truly American. Figure out 
for yourselves who was on the wrong 
side of the fence in the campaigns 
mentioned and who is on the wrong 
side when a similar issue is raised 
today. 
CONANT’S STATEMENT 

As to Dr. Conant’s statement, of 
which I have only a pertinent extract 
from the Saturday Review, it is in 
certain respects quite tolerant and 
fair. For instance, he says: “Now, that 
such people have a right to organize 
their own schools, I do not question.” 
Again he says: “Unity we can achieve 
if our public schools remain the 
primary vehicle for the education of 
our youth, and if as far as possible 
all the youth of a community attend 
the same school, irrespective of family 
fortune or cultural background.” The 
extract is not always clear whether the 
author is speaking of private or paro- 
chial, of secondary or elementary, 
schools, but leaves no doubt that he 
regards either one a menace to natio- 
nal unity, saying: “The greater the 
proportion of our youth who attend 
independent schools, the greater the 
threat to our democratic unity.” An 
editorial comment printed with the 
article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
May 15, 1952, says that he “strongly 
criticized the effect of the private 
school [here evidently meaning any 
non-public school] on American life.” 
He does not seem to place his own 
private university in the same class. 

Under certain circumstances or to 
certain audiences, influential men, like 
Dr. Conant, sometimes make state- 
ments for which they have no evi- 
dence; and when pinned down, they 
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regret and modify them. A few years 
ago, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
then president of Chicago University, 
stated in the Saturday Evening Post 
that “public schools are superior to 
private and parochial schools in their 
respective communities.” I was asked 
to answer him in one of our periodi- 
cals. Before doing so, I wrote him a 
friendly letter, included a copy of my 
intended reply, and merely asked 
whether he had expressed an off-the- 
cuff opinion or had evidence for his 
statement. As a result, Dr. Hutchins 
wrote me a very appreciative letter, in 
his own hand, in which he reversed 
himself, and said apologetically that 
he had no evidence for his statement; 
that, on the contrary, he had evidence 
of the superiority of Lutheran schools 
which he had observed, and, of his 
own accord, gave me authority to 
publish his letter alongside of my 
intended reply. 

Dr. Conant infers disunity in our 
national life, or at least a disunity in 
the future, if we continue a dual sys- 
tem of education. If he speaks of the 
future, he would have to base his pre- 
diction on the experiences of the past. 
Does he, then, charge that the private 
and church schools of the past have 
brought about an observable disunity? 
If so, where is the evidence? Next, 
what does he mean by disunity in our 
national life? Does he intimate that 
the products of public education are 
the genuine American article, while 
the products of non-public schools 
are not up to par, or, what would be 
worse, a disruptive, divisive force? Or 
does he refer to the fact that we do 
not all belong to the same political 
party, or the same church denomina- 
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tion, or the same civic organization? 
Is he advocating a uniformity of 
thought and action, such as that 
striven for by a Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mussolini, or only a unity in all essen- 
tials of American citizenship? If the 
latter, does he not have it now? Or is 
he referring to Communism and simi- 
lar subversive forces? If so, he should 
know that a church school is the last 
place to look for Communist teachers, 
whereas the public school system is 
obliged, because of its nature, to 
purge itself of such teachers and as 
a precautionary measure consider an 
oath of allegiance. 

Dr. Conant makes schools the de- 
ciding factor in national unity, when 
he as an educator must know that 
there are so many other factors and 
that the home is far more powerful 
than any formal educational agency. 
He says in effect: Let all children and 
youths go to the public schools, and 
the future American unity is assured. 
Let a small percentage of them be 
educated in private or church schools, 
and America will be in trouble. The 
schools decide the matter. You need 
not be concerned about the homes, 
churches, or any other factor. 

Why does he not go to the source 
of his imagined danger and charge the 
churches and other school-supporting 
bodies, or the homes that patronize 
their schools, with a questionable 
Americanism? For schools are but the 
voices and tools of their supporters 
and patrons. Then, why not go a step 
farther and becloud the value of any 
church in the achievement of national 
unity, whether it maintains its own 
school or not? Or does the author 
mean to say that churches are thor- 
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oughly American and helpful unless 
they teach their religious convictions 
to children through schools of their 
own? Does the latter change a 
church’s tenets and beliefs concerning 
the State and civic affairs? 

The author likewise attaches much 
importance for unity in our national 
life to the association of all children 
and youths in a single school system; 
he seems to stress it even more than 
a public school education, saying, for 
instance: 

“If one has doubts about the ability 
of secular schools to promote the growth 
of moral and spiritual values, then these 
doubts must be weighed against the 
democratic objectives I have just listed. 
Similarly, if a family questions the 
ability of a high school to prepare a 
gifted boy adequately for university 
work, the family will have to balance 
these misgivings against the advantages 
to the boy of mixing with all sorts of 
people.” 

Association is, of course, a powerful 
factor in education. Numerous scien- 
tific investigations have shown that a 
child’s closest associates are the most 
influential factors in molding his char- 
acter. Yet, when association in a 
schoo] system is stressed to the point 
of outweighing any real or suspected 
shortcoming of the teaching and train- 
ing program, one goes too far. And 
when the association in a public 
school is pictured as the one unifying 
force in our national life, outside 
which only disunity is bred, we have 
the next thing to bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness. 

OUR ANSWER 

When America has a crime wave or 
other moral difficulties, the churches 
are commonly blamed for not making 
the necessary impact upon the Amer- 
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ican people. This complaint presup- 
poses that the churches are a whole- 
some influence. The churches exert 
their influence chiefly by means of 
Christian education, be that in the 
pulpit or its various educational agen- 
cies, the most effective and powerful 
of which is the full-time school. We 
hold that the basic element in true 
Americanism is Christian character, of 
which the chief parts are fear, love, 
and trust in God; love and respect for 
one’s fellow man, regardless of race 
or creed; and a willing, conscientious 
submission to the ordinances of God 
and man. All this includes a genuine 
love of one’s country and the positive 
participation in maintaining or bring- 
ing about its enduring welfare. 
Church people are trained for Ameri- 
can life and national unity. They are 
not restrained from participation in 
public affairs, but criticized for not 
doing it in much larger measure. 

A church consists of people, and 
these people are American citizens. 
The church does imbue its members 
with its doctrinal convictions, but 
doctrinal convictions do not neces- 
sarily make church people clannish in 
civic affairs. It can be assumed, I be- 
lieve, that the churches in our country, 
with all their differences in doctrine, 
are of one mind in all those things 
that make for American democracy 
and national unity. Yes, they are the 
backbone of good citizenship. If there 
is a church, or cult, or organization 
that undermines American democracy 
and national unity, its shortcoming 
should be proved and dealt with. Any 
un-American tendency, especially in 
the field of morality, any sign of dis- 
loyalty, divided civic allegiance, or 
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subversiveness, are denounced by the 
churches and their people. 

With us it is a matter of doctrine 
and confession that we be civic- 
minded. This means also that we do 
not oppose public education, but 
wholeheartedly support it financially 
and morally. Jesus set an example for 
us. He deigned to be born on an oc- 
casion when His parents had to make 
a laborious trip from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem to be taxed in the interest 
not of a home government, but of an 
occupation force headed by Caesar 
Augustus in Rome. Later when the 
scribes and Pharisees tempted Him to 
disavow such tribute money, He de- 
clared and admonished patriotically: 
“Give unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God's,” and dutifully paid His own 
taxes. St. Paul, a prisoner of the 
Romans, urged allegiance to the gov- 
ernment, calling it “the minister of 
God,” and God’s ordinance. Rom- 
ans 13. 


OUR HISTORIC ATTITUDE 

Dr. Martin Luther, rightly called 
the father of popular education and 
liberator of the human mind, set an 
example of Christian civic-minded- 
ness by his constant emphasis on 
schools and the proper training of the 
youth and by his great concern for 
the welfare of his nation. Already in 
1524 he issued his famous “Appeal to 
the Mayors and Aldermen in All the 
Cities of Germany to Establish Chris- 
tian Schools.” In this Appeal he went 
so far as to say: ; 

“Even if there were no soul, no 
heaven and hell, no need for the 
languages in the schools for the sake 


of God, there would still be every reason 
to establish the very best of schools for 
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boys and girls everywhere, because of 
the fact that the world needs fine, skillful 
men and women for the external pre- 
servation of its worldly estate.” 


In the Introduction to his Small 
Catechism he has this to say: 

“Here [in connection with the Fourth 
Commandment] stress particularly the 
government and the parents, urging that 
they rule well and give their children an 
education, serving notice that they are 
obligated (by God) to do so; and show 
what a damnable sin they commit if they 
fail to do it. For by their failure they 
overthrow both the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of the world, and are the 
worst enemies of God and man.” 


Here in America Dr. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, chief founder, leader, and first 
President of our Synod, and from 
1850 to his death in 1887 president of 
Concordia College and Seminary in 
St. Louis, was a faithful pupil of Lu- 
ther, and set the pace for us. He in- 
culcated deeply upon his students and 
the contemporary Church the prin- 
ciple that Christians are obligated by 
God not only to seek the best interests 
of the Church, but also those of the 
State and the world. A Fourth-of-July 
sermon is a classical example of his 
Americanism and _ civic-mindedness. 
Stressing education in behalf of civic 
welfare, he repeatedly published his 
views, on one occasion saying: 

“Yes, remember further, the State as 
well as the Church is in need of wise, 
skillful, cultured people, well informed 
and experienced in all matters, who are 
at the same time Christians, to whom one 
can entrust an important position, and 
from whom good advice can be ob- 
tained; is it not, therefore, your parental 
duty to see that you leave a progeny that 
can be used by the State and the Church, 
able to serve as officers . . . justices, post- 
masters, and representatives of the people 


in the Legislature and the Congress, 
etc.?” 
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In 1870 our Synod officially laid 
down the Biblical principles concern- 
ing “The Proper Attitude of an Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Christian Toward 
the Public Schools.” (Synodical Re- 
port of the Western District, 1870, p. 
73 ff.) After presenting the facts con- 
cerning the State as an institution of 
God and the Christian’s obligations 
toward the State and public welfare, 
the following theses concerning the 
public school system are stated: 


“Since parents and the Church (in 
numerous cases) do not, or can not, ful- 
fill their obligation toward the children, 
the establishment and maintenance of 
our public educational system is a politi- 
cal necessity, in order that the citizens 
may be given the necessary common 
training. 

“Since the Word of God commands 
the Christians to meet the requirements 
of the State, and to obey its laws, Lu- 
theran Christians are obligated to pay 
the taxes levied by the State for its 
schools. 

“Inasmuch as Lutherans have a politi- 
cal responsibility for the public schools, 
they should see to it: 

a. That Christian-minded persons be 
employed as teachers in the public 
schools, even as some State laws 
now forbid the employment of athe- 
ists or other notoriously immoral 
characters. 

b. That the teachers do not teach, or 
textbooks contain, anything that 
contradicts either the natural or 
the Christian religion. 

c. That a good outward discipline be 
maintained in these schools.” 


WHY OUR OWN SCHOOLS 
I need not tell you why we main- 
tain our own schools, or why we shall 
strive to double our present school 
system; but for anyone who does not 
know, let me briefly summarize the 
reasons: 
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We as Christians have obligations 
to God and to our children that go 
far beyond the obligations of the State 
in education, and the public school 
contributes little or nothing to the 
fulfillment of our special obligations, 
if indeed it does not hamper us by the 
very morals and spiritual values, 
which, Dr. Conant says, it provides 
for, but which are for the most part 
built on a philosophy of materialism 
and secularism. Even in former days, 
when public schools were not as com- 
pletely secularized as today, say, in 
the days of the McGuffey Readers, we 
consistently held to the principle that 
education, also education for citizen- 
ship, is primarily the business of 
parents and of the Church; that State 
education, with all its limitations in 
religion, has become a necessity only 
because of the neglect of parents and 
churches. Neither time nor space 
permit that we particularize the obli- 
gations of the church and the parents, 
but let it be known that the obliga- 
tions are sufficiently real to our people 
that they are willing to spend up- 
wards of ten million dollars annually 
for their schools, besides supporting 
the public schools for the purpose for 
which they are being maintained; 
that while they save the State mil- 
lions of dollars annually, they refuse 
to accept any public funds for their 
schools. 

But this is at the same time a service 
to the State. If good character, con- 
scientious loyalty, and genuine patri- 
otism are the chief traits of a good 
American citizen, we believe that we 
are doing the State a greater service, 
without any loss or cost to the State, 
by maintaining our own schools than 
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by sending our children to the public 
schools. We believe with Daniel 
Webster that “whatever makes men 
good Christians makes them good 
citizens.” 

Let this suffice as an answer to the 
perennial and erroneous complaint 
that private and church schools affect 
our American life adversely. 

Now, if you want all this in elegant 
English, adequately elaborated, read 
the synodical essay by our friend 
Supt. S. J. Roth, entitled, “The Lu- 
theran School in the American Edu- 
cational System,” delivered at the 
Michigan District conventions in 1948 
and 1949. 

For your refreshment I might also 
say that the organization Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State applauded 
our school expansion without Govern- 
ment aid and gave us a nice little 
write-up in its Church and State 
Newsletter for May, 1952. The article 
ends with this statement: 

Lutheran leaders, however, differ from 
the administrators of the Roman Catholic 
parochial school system in that they do 


not seek tax support and keep their 
schools unentangled with government.” 


ENROLLMENT POTENTIALITIES 

The statistical table which has been 
distributed proves conclusively that 
we have not yet reached a saturation 
point in school expansion. Omitting 
the first column, and adding the next 
three columns, we have a total of 
1,116 congregations with 100 or more 
communicants that had schools in 
1951. Adding the last three columns, 
we have 2,139 congregations of the 
same size that had no schools. This is 
a ratio of almost 1 to 2, meaning that 
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we have almost twice as many con- 
gregations without schools in this size 
bracket as congregations with schools. 
It looks as though we could treble our 
present school system, -especially if 
we add the very large number of con- 
gregations with less than 100 com- 
municants, which are not given in the 
table; but that would be difficult be- 
cause of the very large number of con- 
gregations with 100—199 communi- 
cants. Perhaps we should say: We 
can double our present school system 
and have much room to spare. 

Please follow me now as I read the 
figures across for a few Districts, com- 
paring column by column: 

Michigan: First column, no schools in 
small congregations. 

Second column, 2; corresponding col- 

umn to the right, 58. 
Third column, 12; corresponding col- 
lumn to the right, 22. 

Fourth column, 83; corresponding col- 
umn to the right, 34. 
Summary: In congregations up to 300 
communicants, Michigan has a ratio 
of 14 to 80; in larger congregations, 

83 to 34. 

Minnesota: First column, zero. Then 
these comparable figures — 19—92; 
20—59; 46—58. 

Ratio of congregations with up to 
300 communicants: $9 to 151. With 


more than S800 communicants: 
46 to 58. 


Texas: First column, 9. Then these 
comparable figures — 22—31; 19-8; 
26—4. 


Ratio of congregations with up to 
300 communicants: 50 to 89. With 
over 300 communicants. 26 to 4. 
Read your own District the same 
way. 
Now look at the percentages: Fifty 
per cent or more are enrolled in the 
Central, Northern Illinois, South Wis- 
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consin, Southern Illinois, Texas, and 
Western Districts, with Texas topping 
the list. These six Districts must not 
rest on their laurels, for they still have 
105 larger and at least 322 smaller 
congregations, a total of 427 or more, 
to work on. If that is true of these 
six Districts, then what about all the 
others? 
SIZE OF CONGREGATION 
AS A FACTOR 

The size of a congregation is not 
the only factor in establishing a school. 
It merely means that, all other things 
being equal, the larger congregation 
has a greater financial potentiality. 
Actually, however, the factor of size 
vanishes before the power of motive 
and will. While a large congregation 
may hesitate and whine over the ex- 
penses involved, a smaller one may 
conduct a two- or four-room school 
and erect an expensive school building 
besides. A small congregation in Jack- 
son, Miss., with less than 100 com- 
municants, declares itself self-sup- 
porting, erects a two-room school 
building, and calls a regular male 
teacher. It asks for and obtains help. 
At the same time a wealthy rural con- 


gregation or a large city congregation — 


in the prosperous North counts its 
pennies and figures out that a paro- 
chial school is impossible. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


If we want to increase our schools 
and enrollment substantially, we must 
start out on the principle that every 
last one of our organized congrega- 
tions should have a school or school 
facilities; that not fifty per cent, but 
all our children ought to attend a Lu- 
theran school. Exceptions and im- 
possibilities have nothing to do with 
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this principle; they will take care of 
themselves, and no one is going to be 
unreasonable about them. But we 
must proceed on the principle named, 
and not start to establish more schools 
by counting out and excusing a given 
list of congregations to begin with, 
much less wait for so-called good 
prospects. We must regard no case 
impossible until it is proved impos- 
sible. We should, furthermore, pro- 
ceed on the assumption that any pas- 
tor or congregation, no matter how 
negative their present attitude, will 
want a school and will take steps to 
secure one, provided the obstacles 
now in their way can be and are 
removed, and we should consider it 
our business to help them overcome 
their obstacles. These may be deep- 
seated prejudice, ignorance, selfish- 
ness, willful opposition, materialism, 
or what have you; but no effort should 
be spared to uproot these evils. Fail- 
ure is, of course, a possibility. But 
there can be no failure where there 
is no attempt. If there is failure after 
a serious effort, failure is honorable. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 

If we are serious about reaching a 
fifty-per-cent enrollment by 1972 — 
and who would not want to exceed 
that minimum goal? — we shall have 
to close our ranks and move uniformly 
forward in all Districts, firmly trusting 
that the Lord will do miracles through 
us, for it is His work that we are 
doing, not ours. “With might of ours 
can naught be done, soon were our 
loss effected; but for us fights the 
Valiant One, whom God Himself 
elected.” Oh, if we could only go for- 
ward in the knowledge that “with God 
nothing is impossible”; that He wants 
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His kingdom built, His Church to 
prosper, His children nourished; and 
that He richly blesses everyone who 
serves faithfully as His minister and 
gives success! 

To serve faithfully under Him, it 
is necessary for us to use the gifts and 
the office with which He has clothed 
us and in His name lay our plans. It 
will not do to sit and bemoan our task 
or faintheartedly refrain from action. 
The first thing is that we acquaint 
ourselves with our task and the pos- 
sibilities of our efforts. For this pur- 
pose we should list and study every 
congregation still without a school. 
Then we should decide on a mode of 
procedure, determining which method 
is likely to prove successful in the 
establishment of schools. 

To me it seems that the following 
action might be effective: 

1. A visit with the pastor: 

a. To make sure of his positive 
stand. 

b. To win him over if negative. 

c. To discuss the local situation 
thoroughly. 

d. To do some initial planning; 
also arranging for further meet- 


ings. 

e. To leave with him the pam- 
phlet Planning a _ Lutheran 
School. 


2. Meetings with the officers and 
boards of the congregation. 

8. An official communication by the 
District Board, either recom- 
mending a school or expressing 
its conviction that a school can- 
not be opened. 


4. If a school is a possibility or is 
favored: 
a. An advisory meeting with the 
congregation. 
b. Assistance in establishing the 
school. 


5. Keeping a separate file on dealings 
with a congregation. 
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6. Finally, a report to the District on 
every congregation thus dealt 
with, whether the outcome has 
been favorable or not. 


DIFFICULTY OF RAISING 

THE ENROLLMENT PERCENTAGE 

In conclusion a word on the diffi- 
culty of raising the enrollment per- 
centage. Synod keeps on growing. 
With it grows the number of school- 
age children. The school system has 
greatly expanded. In the last six 
years, 1946—51, we had a net increase 
of 807 classrooms and 23,650 pupils; 
in the last twelve years, 1940—51, a 
net increase of 1,051 classrooms and 
30,733 pupils — a little school system 
in itself. But unless our school en- 
rollment grows proportionately more 
than our number of school-age chil- 
dren, we can not raise the enrollment 
percentage. By the same token, a de- 
cline in enrollment percentage does 
not mean a decline in school expan- 
sion, but only a decline in propor- 
tionate expansion. In that sense the 
following enrollment percentages and 
their wavering must be understood: 


1945 ______34.0 1946 33.2 

i947. $2.1 1948 ____33.7 

1949 --32.0 1950 _____3eF 
POSE eo: $2.4 


For the six-year period 1946-51 we 
had a net gain of 108 schools; but for 
the twelve-year period 1940-51 only 
a net gain of 46, In other words, while 
an increasing number of new schools 
were added since 1940, and while 
there was a net increase of classrooms 
and pupils, many older schools were 
closed; and some are being closed 
every year up to the present time. In 
1951, for example, 25 schools were 
opened, but we had only a net in- 
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crease of 15. Ten were closed. There- 
fore, in working for more schools, let 
us remember the old adage: “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” 

This, then, brethren, is the situation 
that confronts us in reaching our goal 
in school enrollment. Let us not think 
of the figures, but of the souls in- 
volved, of undergirding not only our 
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evangelism, but our whole church 


_ Structure with an effective Christian 


education of the youth, of promoting 
both the Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of this world, of doing well 
as the ministers of God and His repre- 
sentatives here upon earth—and we 
shall take up the challenge valiantly, 
and the Lord will give the increase. 


POTENTIALITIES OF REACHING FIFTY-PER-CENT ENROLLMENT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Tue LUTHERAN CHURCH — MissourI SYNOD 
Statistics of 1951 


Congregations with Schools 
Number of Communicants 


Districts 


Enroll. 
Percent. 


Congregations without Schools 
Number of Communicants 


0—99  100—199 200-299 300+ 100—199 200—299 300+ 
Alberta and Br. Col. = — 2 — 1 4 13 8 8 
Atlantic _._.___ es 5 9 20 114 40 41 55 
California and Nevada —. 1 4 4 ll 12 81 ll ] 
Central ____. eee 8 13 24 75 51 59 24 9A 
Central Illinois —.- eC — 8 7 21 86 86 15 14 
MploradO mes = 1 5 5 12 47 10 4 a 
Hastern- 0 1 3 3 17 15 87 23 29 
Moers ee oe 2 2 9 8 83 9A 85 
Florida-Georgia ea 3 — — 45 8 1 3 
Wowan Hast)= 223s soe 1 6 7 12 24 17 293 10 
owae West; 2 sos 2} 4 11 12 12 48 80 23 
iMansaster S10 26 ee 10 15 16 82 40 13 6 
Manitoba and Sask. —.... — — — _— —= 21 Of 2 
LES SUES 5 ae a 2 12 83 45 58 22 34 
INMermesOta ee — 19 20 46 ie, 92 59 58 
Montana? 2222 ee — — —_ — 14 8 8 
North” Dakota 2022022 2 2. 1 8 7 4] 9 5 
North Wisconsin —....--..-.§§ = — 8 5 21 26 68 84 25 
Northern Illinois —-.____. 1 5 ll 90 57 86 25 27 
Northern Nebraska ——_..-- 83 76 6 17 27 86 10 82 
INGrenwestet. ee 2 7 7 9 15 86 ll 12 
Ollahomay see 1 2. 3 4 21 18 2. 4 
Cnearionee — — — 3 4 27 5 14 
South Dakota = 1] 2 2 5 88 12 9 
South Wisconsin __-_--... 4 4 8 50 50 29 Uf 5 
Southeastern _.__....__-____-___- 2 6 2 7 24 25 10 14 
Southern ee sews — — 1 5 18 11 4 7, 
Southern California ___... 8 2 8 24 46 Ode Ti 4 
Southern Illinois __-...... 2 4 6 21 54 18 8 8 
Southern Nebraska _.- — 95 16 13 84 80 12 5 
WS he Bae Saas Cees ees 9 pee 19 26 71 81 8 4 
WVesterit i ee ee 5 16 24 61 55 54 23 17 
Sp tg: LA: i nee EOE SSE 82 

Totals ee rw Fag 187 238 691 1,082 495 562 


Not included are the schools of institutions, except in the enrollment percentages. 


Not included are the schools of South America. 
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A. C. STELLHORN 


Charting Sociometric Data 


Pau. T. LUEBKE 


Opinions vary as to the relative 
importance of the several factors in- 
volved, but educators are in general 
agreement that education is con- 
cerned with the “whole child.” In- 
creasing numbers of teachers value 
sociometry as a most important aspect 
in the study of this totality. Sociom- 
etry, the study of social status, struc- 
ture, and development within groups, 
is familiar to many teachers as the 
“friendship chart” technique.* 


But what teacher has not become 
discouraged with the tedious task of 
juggling myriads of circles and lines 
in an attempt to construct a sociogram 
which accurately diagrams the social 
interrelation within his class? What 
principal or teacher has not become 
confused when trying to interpret 
sociograms constructed by others? 
Efforts to avoid confusion by charting 
choices and rejections on separate 
charts do not always resolve the dif_- 
culty in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner. Furthermore, if positive and 
negative choices are not limited in 
number, the necessary lines of choice 
are increased to a point of utter con- 
fusion. 


A new method of charting socio- 
metric data, a complete departure 
from the original idea of the socio- 
gram, was developed by the staff of 
the Citizenship Education Study of 
the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 


1 For a presentation of sociometric tech- 
niques see Paul T. Luebke, “Do You Know 
Your Pupils?”, Lutheran Education, LXXXV 
(February, 1950), pp. 271—77. 
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University.2 This so-called “matrix 
approach” proved to be a vastly more 
successful method for four principal 
reasons: (1) the relative simplicity of 
charting responses, (2) the relative 
simplicity of interpreting the final 
matrix, (8) the fact that the matrix 
does not become confusing as the 
number of subjects and/or responses 
increases, and (4) the fact that dif- 
ferent persons tend to construct simi- 
lar matrices from the same data. 

Raw sociometric data obtained by 
any of the customary techniques are 
recorded on an alphabetical listing of 
the subjects in which each subject is 
given a number. Behind each sub- 
ject’s name are recorded his choices 
and rejections, mutual choices and re- 
jections being encircled. Table I il- 
lustrates this method of recording. 
(A class of 23 subjects was used in 
order to simplify the material and to 
conserve space. The method has 
been used successfully with groups 
comprising more than 50 pupils. ) 

In charting the data, one constructs 
a matrix with one row and one column 
for each member of the group. (See 
Figure 1.) Boys and girls are differen- 
tiated by some means such as the 
squares outlining girls’ numbers in 
Figure 1. In each row are +’s for 
positive choices and —’s for negative 
choices or rejections, placed into the 
columns headed by the numbers of 


2 A preliminary report of this method ap- 
peared shortly after the technique was de- 
veloped: Elaine Forsyth and Leo Katz, 
“A Matrix Approach to the Analysis of So- 
ciometric Data: Preliminary Report,” Socio- 
metry, IX (November, 1946), pp. 340—47. 
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those chosen or rejected. Mutual 
choices are circled. Thus, pupil 3 
(Figure 1) rejected pupils 6 and 18, 
made mutual choices with pupils 15, 
18, and 22, and chose pupil 8, who did 
not reciprocate. Total choices or re- 
jections received by any individual 
may be ascertained easily by totaling 
-+’s or —’s in the column headed by 


his number. Cliques or subgroups are — 


designated by heavy outlines. 
Arranging the rows and columns to 
show subgroups and other aspects of 
group structure is not difficult, once 
the basic principles are understood. 


of 


A preliminary matrix is begun by se- 
lecting the subject with the highest 
number of mutual choices from the 
alphabetical list (Table 1). This sub- 
ject and those with whom he has 
made mutual choices are arranged 
into a subgroup as shown in A (Fig- 
ure 1). When this group is complete, 
the next group is built up. After all 
cliques or subgroups of two or more 
pupils have been arranged, the re- 
maining pupils, either satellites or 
isolates, are fitted into the matrix. 
A satellite is one who chooses half 
or more members of a subgroup but is 


TABLE I. CHOICES AND REJECTIONS AMONG 23 CLASSMATES * 


‘Names Choices Rejections 
1. Adams, Shirley 3, 18 
2. Avery, Billy , 10, 12 13 
8. Avery, Mary ; @) 6, 18 
4. Baker, Ethel S22 15 
5. Beecher, Sylvia ne U7, TS 8 
6. Caruther, Robert lias (®) 
7. Evans, Frank 14, 11, 13 
8. Ferguson, Betty 5,ul5: 6, 1 
9. Hardy, Stanley (14) Q0) 1) 13 
10. Hill, Tom (4) (0) €1) @) 13, (6) ©) 
11. Holmes, Fred (14) (0) 23) 13 
12. Johnson, Carl 9, (6) tf 21 
13. Jones, Norman 14, 11 6 
14. Long, Peter (9) (1) (10) @)) 13 
15. McCormick, Loretta (3) 8) 22) 
16. Nichols, Bobby 9, 14, 11, 10 
17. Olson, Geraldine 58 22 9,10, 5 
18. Owens, Nancy 8 (15) @) 8 
19. Perry, Jean 15, 18, 22 @ 5. 
20. Peters, Helen 19, 15, 18, 22 ll 
21. Roberts, Jack @® (11) 12 15 
22. Russell, Carolyn 14, (3)(15) 
23. Smith, Rita 8, 22, (4) 21, 2 


© Mutual choices and rejections are encircled. Names used here are fictitious, although 


the data were gathered from an actual class. 
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rejected or ignored by them, such as 
pupil 16 (Figure 1) or one who is 
chosen by one or more members of the 
clique, but not by enough to be con- 
sidered part of the group, such as 
pupil 8 (Figure 1). These satellites 
are arranged around their respective 
subgroups, the former type above and 
to the left, and the latter below and to 
the right. Isolates are those who re- 
main. They are placed near the center 
of the matrix. 

After the subgroups and their satel- 
lites have been identified, their posi- 
tions along the main diagonal are de- 
termined. Those groups which show 
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the greatest mutual rejection are 
placed at opposite extremes of the 
main diagonal. Thus, in Figure 1, 
members of groups D and E (both 
members of group E are satellites of 
group D) reject and are rejected by 
members of group A. The groups, oc- 
cupying positions at opposite extremes 
of the main diagonal, are those be- 
tween which there is the greatest 
amount of potential conflict. These 
rearrangements produce the pattern 
of the final matrix, which clearly pic- 
tures the sociometric structure of the 
group. 

That this method of charting so- 


FIGURE I. FINAL ARRANGEMENT OF CHOICES AND REJECTIONS 
WITHIN THE MATRIX 
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ciometric data has many advantages 
over the sociogram will become evi- 
dent to those who familiarize them- 
selves with it. They will discover, as 
have those who have used it, that the 


“matrix approach” will facilitate the 
use of sociometric techniques, indis- 
pensable tools for the identification 
and meeting of many social and emo- 
tional needs of children. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR Drart Eicisies. — American college and university offi- 
cials have made up their minds on one point: College students must serve their 
hitch in military uniform. Says Dr. Henry T. Heald, president of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology: “The problem is not who is to serve, but when is the service 
to be rendered. There can be no valid question whether college students should 
serve; there are a wide variety of possibilities as to when they should be in 
snilthary, Bervice. Three Alternatives for Service 

Dr. Heald presented these views before the American Council on Education 
meeting (January 25 to 26): 

“If service is to be universal, then it may be argued that Selective Service 
as now constituted is no longer applicable. The present plan of deferring college 
students on the basis of class standing and test scores has been criticized on the 
grounds of special preference for college students, but in general it has been 
quite effective so far. 

“But when local boards are faced with real pressure to meet their quotas, they 
will be extremely reluctant to follow the plan, and what now seems to be a fairly 
workable procedure for co-ordinating college education and compulsory military 
service may break down entirely. Therefore, three alternatives should be con- 
sidered: 

“The first: that compulsory military service be required of all physically fit 
young men, with induction at age 18 or 18%; that a National Manpower Board 
or Commission be established with authority to postpone the service of certain 
individuals (including ROTC students) while they are pursuing education or 
specialized training. 

“Such a manpower board would determine immediate and long-term needs, 
establish methods of selection for those whose service was postponed, and pre- 
scribe standards for their performance. The responsibility for securing an ade- 
quate and continuing flow of educated men for military and civilian needs would 
be removed from the local boards and centralized in a national agency. Selective 
Service would remain as the operating machinery to produce personnel for the 
armed forces. 

“The second: A program of compulsory military service for all physically fit 
young men, with military service beginning when formal education ends, pro- 
vided that some agency is authorized to determine the limits as to individual 
qualifications, duration of education, and perhaps fields of education. 

“This plan has many of the disadvantages of the first proposal, but it does 
have some merit in placing emphasis upon the importance of education and of 
permitting each individual to advance to his highest potential. 

“The third: Induction of all physically fit young men at a fixed age (18 or 
18%) unless they are enrolled in an ROTC program. 

“This plan is simple to administer and has the advantage of more nearly 
equal treatment for all young men. It has the merit of certainty, and it would 
doubtless meet the basic military manpower needs. It would mean that students 
who obtain college educations before military service would be limited largely to 
those in ROTC units. And even with expanded ROTC programs, students would 
be restricted both as to the institutions they could attend and the educational 
programs they could take. 

‘None of the three plans presents an ideal solution. There is no ideal way 
to disrupt the lives of all young Americans with any compulsory period of mili- 
tary service. At best, it will be extremely difficult for the nation’s colleges and 
universities to meet their twofold educational responsibility of providing edu- 
cated people for the military and civilian needs of the country.” 


The Parent-Teacher Consultation as a Means of 
Reporting Pupil Progress 


The Record of a Local Experiment 


FREDERICK NOHL 


Anne comes home from. school 
apprehensively clutching her re- 
port card. Mother receives and opens 
it — and gasps! “A “D’ in spelling and 
a ‘C’ in arithmetic! Why don't you 
study harder!” 

A similar scene is repeated when 
Father returns from work, with these 
additions: a few grumbles concerning 
the inadequacy of Anne’s teacher; the 
gift of $1.00 to his daughter — 50 cents 
each for the “A’s” in religion and 
science; and the appending of his 
signature in the space provided. 

On the following morning, Anne 
dutifully deposits the card on Teach- 
ers desk. He, in turn, checks it for 
parental signature, and files it away 
for reuse some nine or ten weeks 
hence. And now merrily teach! 

And yet we read that the major 
objective of pupil progress reports is 
“to provide the information necessary 
for a sound working relationship be- 
tween the school and the home in the 
guidance of the child!”? 

About three years ago the Parent- 
Teacher Association of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran School in Kankakee, Ill., held 
a round-table discussion on the topic, 
“To Grade or Not to Grade.” Although 
the comments, both from the panel 
and the floor, indicated a general lack 
of full understanding as to what an 


1 Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. 
McNally. Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision. New York, American 
Book Company, 1951, p. 181. 
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individual letter grade implied,” the 
majority agreed that the existing 
system was to be preferred over in- 
formal or other types of reports. The 
latter conclusion was buttressed by 
the fact that an attempt to dispense 
with letter grades and substitute in- 
formal notes proved unsuccessful 
about a decade ago. 

Thus when, during the summer of 
1951, the faculty of Grades One to 
Eight contemplated some form of re- 
port which would more nearly achieve 
the goal stated above, it felt that to 
eliminate the present system would 
open the school to sustained criticism 
from its constituency. A compromise 
was agreed upon which had proved 
successful in other of our schools, 
namely, that the letter grades would 
be kept, but that these and other 
features of the child’s school life 
would be explained at the end of the 
first and third quarters via a parent- 
teacher consultation in the school. 

These dates were chosen as they 
would permit a discussion of the 
pupil’s adjustment and provide subse- 
quent school time to develop any 
needed corrections. Classes were to 
be dismissed for the entire day to 
allow sufficient time for the consul- 
tations. Report cards were to be dis- 


2 St. Paul’s employs the five-letter scheme 
— A, B, C, D, and F—and uses the Lu- 
theran School Record Report Card, No. 1231, 
Concordia Publishing House. 
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tributed as usual at the end of the 1) the principles involved in the 
second and fourth quarters. e five-letter grade system 


When the proposal was brought for 2) reasons for the child’s individual 
approval to the local Board of Chris- grades, 

Sp ite he ng Bt 3) other aspects of the child’s 

ere eiting thet school life, e. g, health, atti- 

s who failed to appear on the tudes, conduct, aptitudes, regu- 


; 1 eh pager larity in work, spiritual growth; 
c t appointments with their . p : 
aches tr aE MEE 4) methods in which the home 


pps that quarter. This provision, it was mo ae ee 


voted to the issue were sent home. dificult to the fact that strict adber- 
erate preeestations. were ; 
e in the P. T. A. meetings, at 


found the time indicated unsuitable __* Teachers saved representative examples 

ere urged to inform the teacher and 954.3 pis 
make other arrangements. critical comment. Having such materials at 
Within the time available to cach band, along with texts, cumulative records, 
parent, an attempt was made to |W nsace which the visit of a teacher to the 
——_a, home often docs not have. 


Be cotta pests $a Ws en to wee derstanding evidenced on the part of par- 


eee ee exits, patticulatly congregation members, as 
fact complicated the to the true purposes for which our schools 
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Only about five per cent of the 
total number of parents failed to ap- 
pear and thus did not receive their 
child’s report until the following 
quarter. A questionnaire was sent to 
the parents after the first meeting to 
determine reaction and phases of the 
program in need of improvement. Of 
150 distributed, 58 were returned. 
Table I, listing the questions and the 
answers, indicates that those reply- 
ing generally were satisfied with the 
arrangements. Oral comments by 
parents to the teachers in the main 
substantiated the tabulated results. 


TABLE I: PARENTAL REACTION 
TO SCHOOL CONSULTATIONS 


Yes No 
Question % % 
Did you find that sufficient time 
was allotted for your consulta- 
tiOTE oe ee ee ee ee 95 5 
Would you prefer more than two 
consultations per year? —.___ 26* 74 
Would another day besides Mon- 
day be more convenient? 19 81 


Were all points of your child’s 

school life of which you desire 

to. know. covered? —_____.. 100 0 
Do you feel that these conferences 

improve understanding and co- 

operation between the school 

and the home for the benefit 

Ober CR aan oe et 100 0 


Reaction on the part of teachers 
was definitely favorable, with one ex- 
ception. Faculty members felt that 
more time for each meeting would 
definitely improve the program.® 
However, insights gained into the 


* Written comments suggested meetings 
ranging from once every quarter to one per 
month. 

8 Time allotted for each parent varied 
with the number of children in each teach- 
er’s care. Few went beyond twenty minutes, 
while some were as short as ten. 
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home life of children through parents’ 
comments, the opportunity to discuss 
aspects of the child’s school life, and 
the chance to develop mutually agree- 
able methods in child training, were 
some of the items the staff felt 
warranted the time and effort ex- 
pended. 

A review of the parent-teacher con- 
sultation program suggests a number 
of improvements: 

1. Extending the length of at least 

certain of the consultations. 

2. Moving the summary achieve- 
ment-testing program back to 
a point where the results can be 
discussed in the third quarter’s 
meeting. 

3. Inducing more fathers to attend 
the consultations. Admittedly, 
however, this is complicated by 
the fact that many, if not most, 
work during the school hours. 
Perhaps evening meetings must 
be considered. 

4, Even with face-to-face meetings, 
certain aspects of the present 
grading system are difficult to 
explain. This may necessitate 
a complete rethinking of the type 
of ink on paper report which is 
to be issued. 

5. The program should be extended 
downward to include the kinder- 
garten classes. 

6. Supplementing the program with 
a visit or visits by the teachers 
to the homes of their children. 


The results of the year’s experiment, 
we feel, were well worth the effort 
involved. Certainly it brought many 
parents closer to the school and its 
problems, and the teachers closer to 
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the home and its problems. Some 
difficulties involving certain pupils 
were prevented from developing, 
while others were observed and miti- 
gated or eliminated. While it is true 
that in a very small number of in- 
stances promised co-operation was not 
forthcoming, generally parents and 
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teachers began to visualize more iden- 
tical Christian goals and attempted 
more unified Christian approaches in 
reaching them. Incorporating the im- 
provements suggested above, our next 
years parent-teacher consultations 
should prove even more successful 


than they did this year. 


Topay’s Bases Have BeTrer CHANCE For Goop Sicut.—A baby born 
today has a better chance than ever before to enjoy good sight all his life, 
asserted Mason H. Bigelow, president of the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, in the 1951 annual report for the society. 

Today’s infant “can expect 20 years more of life than could the baby born 
in 1900. He can reasonably expect those added years to be blessed with good 
vision — provided full and complete use is made of the sight-saving knowledge 


we now have,” Mr. Bigelow said. 


The report stated that although there are still 85,000 eye mishaps among 
American school children each year, most of which are preventable, blinding 
accidents have been reduced 25 per cent in recent years. 

Mr. Bigelow blamed neglect as the greatest cause of blindness, and a recent 
survey, the report points out, reveals that an estimated 6,500,000 boys and girls 
in this country are in need of eye care — one out of four of whom are school 
children. In order that parents, educators, nurses, and others can be assisted 
to find and help these children, the society conducts eye health institutes, 
demonstrates methods of finding defective sight, and sponsors a continuing pro- 
gram of professional and public education.— The Nation's Schools, August, 
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Parents ProBLEMS PAss ON TO THEIR CHILDREN. — Neurosis or emotional 
disturbance in a child is generally the “loud-speaker” of trouble within his 
family — often of several generations of trouble. 

This is the view of Dr. S. A. Szurek of the University of California School 


of Medicine. 


Psychiatrists have learned that when a parent presents a child for treatment, 
the parent, is also asking, more or less frankly, for help for himself as well, 
said Dr. Szurek, an expert in psychiatry for children. 

“Eventually one learns that behind conflicting attitudes of one parent are 
equally conflicting discontents with the other parent and usually still deeper 
lie unresolved conflicts from his own childhood with the parents’ own par- 


ent...” the psychiatrist stated. 


“These latter conflicts are clearly often about the same problems as those 


of the child in treatment.” 


Dr. Szurek said that observations of children and their families make it 
clear that emotional problems thus are often handed down from one generation 


on to another in a family. 


The parents of such children, he said, need to be led toward an understand- 
ing of the problems in their own lives which have contributed to creating the 
' problem in the child. — Science Digest, September, 1952. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Taro. G. STELZER 


Managing Musical Momentum 


You may be a woman, a child, or 
a man, but if you are an organist and 
choirmaster, you are a leader whether 
you admit it or not. What you and 
I do in that capacity of leadership will 
profoundly influence the attitude of 
worship in the congregation, again, 
whether we admit it or not. The man- 
agement of mass musical momentum 
plays so important a part in the min- 
istry of music that we believe a dis- 
cussion of its impact on worship will 
be wholesome for us all. 

It was a delightful experience of 
the past summer, when in the Profes- 
sors’ Conference in Fort Wayne, Au- 
gust 16—20, a uniform use of musical 
momentum was made by the organists 
for the devotions. Since these orga- 
nists represented the managing leader- 
ship in church music in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, the degree 
of agreement becomes the more sig- 
nificant. Each of the six organists 
in turn motivated the assembled edu- 
cators to join their virile voices in one 
musical mass of mighty momentum 
and sonorous sincerity. This spon- 
taneous unanimity among these or- 
ganists suggested the questions: 1. 
What was the technique employed to 
attain such results? 2. What was the 
governing principle? 3. Is it generally 
possible to manage the musical mo- 
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mentum in congregations and choirs 
so as to achieve this unity? 

There is a thrill in group singing 
when tempo, time, and intensity seem 
to emerge as one mass of effortless 
effort. No one is aware of being 
driven. There is neither racing nor 
lagging. The precision of attacks and 
releases is vitalizing in itself. Orches- 
tras and bands experience the same 
truth. There is something about mass 
momentum worth capturing and man- 
aging also in corporate worship. 

There is need for group momentum 
in every social order. Whether the 
aim is to sing together, work, play, or 
plan together, some common momen- 
tum must be established in order to 
achieve success. A large body of sin- 
cere individualists may indefinitely 
retard progress by devious pursuits. 
This calls for intelligent leadership 
and wise judgment ably administered. 

There is need for leadership in 
every assembly. Speaking of musical 
leadership in the church, we recog- 
nize the organist of the congregation 
or the director of the choir as the 
leader charged with the responsibility 
to unify the group in singing. 

Moreover, there is need for clear 
judgment of distance in leadership. 
A horse might be hitched to a wagon 
by a chain. The chain could, con- 
ceivably, be so long and heavy as to 
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wear out the horse without moving 
the wagon very far. It is good stew- 
ardship of energy to judge wisely the 
distance needed between leader and 
follower. Too much slack allows for 
listless digressions. Too much strain 
destroys the spontaneity of joy. Inevi- 
tably there must be mass momentum. 

The basic principle governing the 
management of mass momentum in 
music has its roots in rhythm. There 
is need for visual and auditory stimu- 
lation, clearly observable by all mem- 
bers participating in the group 
rhythm, to attain the desired mass 
momentum. There are techniques 
which achieve this. 

The organist will lead up to the de- 
sired rhythm in his introductory 
rhythm. He will allow enough tension 
to accumulate before the first note is 
sung to secure precise mass attack. 
He will crisply execute the first chords 
(somewhat detached if acoustically 
necessary) that all are brought to- 
gether in the first phase and are 
clearly united in the second. This 
basic rhythm is as easy as walking to- 
gether. Now he must listen. He dare 
not continue prodding. He must enter 
on the anticipated beat, completely 
synchronizing with the group. Now 
he is one particle of the mass momen- 
tum, the co-ordinating particle, the 
nucleus, indeed, but rhythmically, an 
intimate union has taken place. He 
may find it necessary to stimulate for 
greater vigor or more appropriate ad- 
justment at the beginning of another 
stanza, but he must “fall in line” when 
group momentum has been estab- 
lished. Even the most pious person 
refuses to walk or sing with an unkind 
goad poking him in the back. 


The choir leader has like responsi- 
bilities. His slowly rising hand calls 
for attention and readiness for instan- 
taneous attack. He must increase this 
tension of anticipation and expecta- 
tion until the right moment for precise 
attack has come. His directing must 
establish group momentum without 
relinquishing control. Whenever this 
momentum or rhythmic pattern is to 
be changed, there is need for rather 
overt and firm conducting. However, 
in choir work, too, there must be no 
continuous driving. The strained, 
choppy tones resulting from over- 
driving are a credit to no one. Fortes 
are built up. Pianissimos are gently 
introduced. The messa di voce comes 
to its full glory when artistically used 
in mass momentum. 

You say that your people are in a 
rut? Your faith and ingenuity should 
keep you kindly optimistic. Our 
friend K. C. Fouts of the Department 
of Agriculture in the University of 
Nebraska likes to call attention to the 
three stages of any social progress: 
(1) the period of opposition; (2) the 
period of toleration; (3) the period 
of co-operation. Do we have the 
patient persistence to await success? 

One of the believing professors at 
the recent Fort Wayne conference 
was disturbed by the fact that he 
found himself obviously affected 
when an avowed atheist sang the 
Word of God so effectively. We com- 
mented: “Perhaps, we believers ought 
to learn how to sing equally well.” 
Truly, there is massive power in the 
momentum of music. Won't you join 
us in the great thrill of managing mass 
momentum musically? 
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Choir Music 
For the Christmas Season 


Compiled by HErsert D. BRUENING 


In addition to the excellent list of choir 
music in LuTHERAN EpUCATION of Novem- 
ber, 1951 (Vol. 87, pp. 140—142), prepared 
by Edward W. Klammer, choirmasters may 
find it of value to examine the following 
selections for mixed voices: 


ADVENT 
MS 1001 Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Raselius-Klammer. 24 cents. 
MS 1016 Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Willan. 20 cents. 


CH 68 O Lord, How Shall I Meet Thee. 
Teschner-Lundquist. 17 cents. 


CHRISTMAS 
CH 78 O Holy Child, We Welcome Thee. 
Bohemian Carol, arr. Halter. 16 cents. 
CH 79 A Virgin Most Pure. 
English Folk Carol, arr. Halter. 20 cents. 
CH 80 Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming. 
Arr. Sateren. 20 cents. 
LD 500 In Dulci Jubilo. (S. A.B.) 


Buxtehude. Master copy, 75 cents. 
Voice parts (LD 501), 18 cents. 


Instrumental parts for two violins or two 
flutes (LD 502), 35 cents. 


BA 16 Shepherds Him Their Praises Bring- 
ing. Praetorius. 18 cents. 

BA 82 In Dulci Jubilo. 
Bach-Buszin. 20 cents. 

CH 69 Of the Father's Love Begotten. 
Setting by Lundquist. 25 cents. 

7542 Lo! To Us is Born an Infant. 
Liebhold-Williamson. 22 cents. 


1522 What Great Affection. 
Homilius-Wismar. 15 cents. 


118 Today is Born Immanuel. 
Praetorius-Dickinson. 16 cents. 


983 Christmas Day (Choral Fantasy on 
Old Carols). Arr. Holst. 35 cents. 
EPIPHANY 


438 We have Seen His Star. 
Titcomb. 15 cents. 


1282 Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come. 

Elvey. 16 cents. 

Those who are interested in any of the 
foregoing titles will do well to get single 
copies of the selections listed for careful 
examination. The compositions mentioned 
are of varying difficulty. Perhaps a fellow 
choirmaster can show you some of the 
pieces given in this compilation and give 
you some sound advice as to the one or the 
other anthem. Please see also Sacred Music 
for Choir and Organ (A Guide for the 
Church Musicians ), published by Concordia 
Publishing House, which is willing to send 
you a reasonable amount of music on ap- 
proval. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fisher & Brother, 119 West 40 Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


VENITE ADOREMUS. Festival Prelude 
for Organ and Piano. Robert Elmore. 
$1.50. 

This number is useful as a longer prelude 
to a Christmas service for children. It in- 
troduces “Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Imman- 
uel,” “Lo, How a Rose,” and “Oh, Come, 
All Ye Faithful.” When piano and organ 
are available, you will find satisfaction in 
this arrangement. 

DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE. Anthologia 
Antiqua, Book Eight. Edited by Seth 
Bingham. $2.00. 

This volume contains the Magnificat, 
Chaconne in E Minor, Passacaglia in D 
Minor, the outstanding “Wie schén leuchtet 
der Morgenstern,” and the Canzonetta in 
G Major. 31 pages. 


PRACTICAL TRANSPOSITION. For Pi- 
anists and Organists. Rowland W. 
Dunham. 60 pages. $3.00. 

If you wish to master the art of trans- 
posing, this is the book you have been wait- 
ing for. Its logic, clarity, and organization 
of materials with excellent guidance make 
it a welcome addition to the musical li- 
brary. Dunham uses the visual ‘method of 
transposing and gives evidence for his 
choice. It begins with the easiest assign- 
ments. You progress at your own rate. 
Try it. T.G.S. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the Tenth Anniversary Convention which 
met at River Forest, Ill., on July 2 and 3, 
1952. 

PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATION 

1. WuerEAs, The need of encouraging 
and consolidating the energies of the many 
Parent-Teacher organizations of our con- 
gregations is acute; and 

2. WHEREAS, These organizations are 
searching for some guidance in all phases 
of Christian education; and 

8. WueREAS, The attendance and in- 
terest shown by the lay representation of 
these organizations at the present L. E. A. 


convention is indeed gratifying, therefore 


be it 

1. Resolved, That we definitely adopt a 
program of Parent-Teacher Organization 
sponsorship as a division of the L. E. A.; 
and be it further 

2. Resolved, That a temporary council be 
established, composed of one member of 
the Board of Directors of the L. E. A. and 
one pastor, one teacher, and two laymen to 
be appointed by the Board of the L. E. A. 
to give any possible assistance, working in 
co-operation with Synod’s Board for Parish 
Education, to the local organization during 
the coming year; and be it further 

3. Resolved, That this council study and 
formulate a detailed plan for such a division 
of the L. E. A., the plan to be mailed to all 
known Parent-Teacher organizations by 
January 1, 1953, and subject to final ap- 
proval at the 1953 convention of the 
L.E. A.; and be it further 

4. Resolved, That this temporary or- 
ganizational setup be made a permanent 
division of the L. E. A. in 1958; and be 
it finally 

5. Resolved, That we ask the interested 
Parent-Teacher organizations to make vol- 
untary contributions to help finance this 
program. 


L. E. A. TREASURY 


1. Wuereas, The 1951 Yearbook pub- 
lication was a financial burden on the 
L. E. A. treasury; and 

2. WuerEAS, Fine financial assistance 
was given to the L. E. A. in its publication, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we thank the Board for 
Parish Education for its assistance of $300. 


Home Co-OPERATION 


1. WuereEas, The home is the foundation 
of all Christian citizenship; and 

2. WuereEAs, Our nation is in dire need 
of just such moral strength; therefore be it 

1. Resolved, That we commend the 
parents of our many fine Christian homes 
for their recognition of Christian values; 
and be it further 

2. Resolved, That we exhort further 
efforts in many of our homes to encourage 
a more Christian atmosphere. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


The 10th Anniversary Convention as- 
sembled at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, is the largest convention in the 
history of the L. E. A. 

We recognize with thanks to God the 
many blessings He has bestowed upon our 
endeavors during the first decade of our 
history. Be it 

1. Resolved, That we extend sincere 
thanks to the officers and Board of Directors 
for their efforts in behalf of the work ac- 
complished during the present years; be it 
further 

2. Resolved, That we recognize the out- 
standing work of the essayist, the services 
of the committees and of the chaplains who 
have contributed to make this convention 
a success; be it further 

3. Resolved, That the Convention express 
appreciation to the officials and personnel of 
Concordia Teachers College for services 
rendered; and be it finally 
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4, Resolved, That the L. E. A. express its 
regrets that President Arnold C. Erxleben 
could not attend the convention because of 
illness, and that we assure him of our 
prayers for a speedy recovery. 


Cosr OF PRINTING 

1. Wuereas, Costs of printing have in- 
creased during recent years; and 

2. Wuereas, Our printing fund has only 
about 50 per cent of the money required 
to publish the 1952 Yearbook; and 

8. WuerEAS, Funds should be made 
available to satisfy demands of our mem- 
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bership for more monographs and _ bulle- 
tins; and 

4. Wuereas, Our life-membership fund 
shows a deficit of approximately $600; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That effective January 1, 1953, 
the minimum membership dues be $5.00 
and that minimum student memberships be 
set at $2.00. 

GRATITUDE 

Be it resolved, That this Convention con- 
vey thanks to Mrs. Walter Vahl for her 
loyal devotion in assisting with L. E. A. 
work. 


TEACHERS IN OUR ELEMENTARY PusBLic SCHOOLS. — The preparation of the 
369,146 elementary school teachers in service in 84 states (where the records 
are available) has been analyzed with startling results. The data prove con- 
clusively that the task ahead varies tremendously from state to state. In one 
state 98% of all teachers are well qualified; in another state less than 9% are 
similarly prepared. Research at the national level sharply reveals the vast dif- 
ference in the quality of educational opportunity for children of the different 


states. 


In all but a few states standards have risen since 1945. No less than 83 
states now require the bachelor’s degree for the standard elementary school 
certificate or have established and announced the date for this minimum re- 
quirement to become effective. — N. E. A. Journal, May, 1952. 


SUMMER VACATIONS ARCHAIC, EpucATOR TELLS CONFERENCE. — Urging an 
11-month school year to assure children of supervised recreation in the summer, 
Clifford L. Brownell, professor of education at Columbia University, asserted 
that “the idea of summer vacations for schools is an archaic one.” 

“It started about 100 years ago because families needed their children at 
home for farm work during certain months of the year,” stated Dr. Brownell, 
president-elect of the American Association of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, at the association’s national convention here recently. 

“However, with modern industrialization and urbanization of society, chil- 
dren would probably be better off in school most of the year than in city 


streets,” he said. 


He conceded, “We probably should give the kids one month off.” — The 


Nation’s Schools, August, 1952. 


Losr Vatves, — Some of our parents and grandparents, living and dead, 
had the right idea. They dug into the Scriptures, read and studied books about 
the Scriptures, and spent much time in discussion of serious matters. Their 
knowledge was organized, related: they applied it unto their hearts and lived 
by it. Though limited to religious matters, what there was of it was good edu- 
cation. Because they were getting it they insisted that their children also get it. 
Something of their passionate interest is worthy of our imitation. — Christian 


Home and School, May, 1952. 


———_—_—_—_—————— 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


School Opening and Enrollment. — The 
89th school year opened with a divine serv- 
ice at Grace Church on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 11. The Rev. Paul A. Mundinger 
was. installed as associate professor of reli- 
gion and humanities at this service. 

The registrar reported the enrollment for 
1952—53 as of September 2 as follows: 


Men Women Total 

Seniors 69 25 94 
Juniors 94 69 163 
Sophomores 87 58 145 
Freshmen 75 81 156 
Totals 825 283. 558 


Changes in the instructional staff. — Dur- 
ing the winter and spring quarters two 
members of the faculty will be on extended 
leaves of absence. Prof. Theo. Kuehnert has 
been granted a sabbatical leave, and Prof. 
Paul Bunjes, by special arrangement with 
the Board of Control, will work toward the 
completion of his doctoral requirements in 
the field of music. These two leaves and 
the vacancies created by the resignation of 
Professor Wibracht, the untimely death of 
Dr. Keinath, and the resignation of Margaret 
Luecke (Mrs. Carl Waldschmidt) led to the 
following additions to the staff: 

Mr. Victor Streufert will teach religion 

and sociology. 

Miss Carol Nagle will teach piano. 

The Rev. Pittelko, Th. D., has been en- 
gaged to teach part-time in the field of 
religion and history. 

The Rev. Delvin Schneider, B. D., M.A., 
will teach religion on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Kurt Grams, M.A., of Luther Insti- 
tute, on a loan basis for a year, will 
teach a half load of English. 


Student Union. — An old building was put 
to new use on the River Forest campus this 
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fall. Funds were appropriated by Synod to 
remodel the old music building, vacated 
when the music department moved into the 
new music center, constructed in 1951. Par- 
tial renovation was carried out last year, 
with dormitory accommodations for nine- 
teen students provided on the second and 
third floors. Some improvements were also 
made at that time in the chapel on the 
second floor. The former piano rooms in 
the north end of the first floor were con- 
verted into offices for the student associa- 
tion, the student publications, and other 
campus activities. 

With the opening of the new school year, 
the facilities of the student union have be- 
come available. The south end of the first 
floor was remodeled during the summer to 
provide a beautiful lounge, a modern book- 
store, and two conference rooms. These ac- 
commodations were greatly needed on the 
campus. The bookstore, formerly crowded 
into small quarters in the library basement, 
is now readily accessible to the main cor- 
ridor of the college buildings. It provides 
ample space for display and self-service. 
The lounge will serve as the “living room” 
of the college, alleviating the problems cre- 
ated by the overcrowding of dormitories, 
and afford a pleasant place for the students 
to meet their guests and friends and to hold 
social functions. The conference rooms will 
be used for meetings of all kinds as well as 
for seminars and small classes. 

Plans for the student union and its fur- 
nishings were prepared by Ken White As- 
sociates of New York, designers of book- 
stores and student unions on various cam- 
puses of the country. The work was done 
under the supervision of the college busi- 
ness Office. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


A faculty seminar for both the high school 
and college faculties began on September 1 
and continued through the week prior to 
the opening of school. 

According to the enrollment figures at the 
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time of this writing, the dormitories will 
again be filled to capacity. Those enrolled 
in the college department number 266, 123 
women and 143 men. Thirty students will 
be housed off campus. 

In the high school department 130 stu- 
dents are enrolled. Of this figure 78 are 
boys and 52 are girls. Eighteen high school 
students are residing in housing secured off 
campus. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the: city 
of Seward was very influential in securing 
this additional housing for the students. 

Rev. Carl J. Stapf of Columbia, S. Dak., 
has been appointed as representative for 
that District in the College Association. The 
South Dakota District voted to join the Con- 
cordia College Association at :its District 
convention in May. 

The purpose of the Concordia College 
Association is to support Concordia Teach- 
ers College and Concordia High School by 
(1) encouraging and assisting young people 
in preparing for the service of the Lord and 
(2) soliciting funds for Concordia not cov- 
ered in the budget. 

The high school department reports a 
shortage of two staff members in the areas 
of religion and German. Every effort will 
be made to find the properly qualified peo- 
ple as soon as possible. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


More than 170 educators convened at 
Concordia, Fort Wayne, for the 1952 Pro- 
fessors and Instructors Conference, August 
17-20. The general theme for the confer- 
ence was “Able Ministers of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Over 250 students enrolled for the 1952— 
1953 school year. Included in this figure 
are 50 freshman college ministerial students 
who are entering the college under the “Spe- 
cial Program” — a program specially de- 
signed for high school graduates of non- 
Synodical schools who have had little or no 
training in foreign languages. 

Registration for the 1952—1953 school 
year was held on September 1 and 2, with 
classes commencing on September 5. 

A new pipe organ has been installed in 
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the Martha Room of Concordia. This addi- 
tion to the music department will primarily 
benefit the teacher-training students. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


At this writing seventy-six new. students 
have been enrolled. Fifty of these are mem- 
bers of the freshman high school class. The 
freshmen come from homes in the following 
states: Wisconsin, 29; Illinois, 12; Michigan, 
4; Indiana, 2; Ohio, Iowa, and Missouri, 1 
each. 

Professor C. August Hardt, chairman of 
the Department of Greek, stated that the 
change in policy for the classification of 
Greek students has proved so satisfactory 
since its inauguration in 1948 that it will 
again be in force this year. According to 
this procedure, students are classified, not 
alphabetically, but according to achieve- 
ment at the end of their senior high school 
year. Two divisions are made. Students 
who are able to pursue the normal course 
are placed into the A Division. Others are 
entered in the B Division, where somewhat 
easier material and smaller assignments are 
given. ‘ 

St. PAUL’s COLLEGE 

ConcorpiA, Mo. 


St. Paul’s College opened the seventieth 
academic year with a service in the chapel 
at 3:00 P.M., August 31. President Walter 
F. Wolbrecht delivered the opening address. 
In the same service four men were installed 
as members of the teaching staff. 

Earl F. Fuhrmann of Martinsville, Illinois, 
is teaching in the science and mathematics 
departments. Daniel DeBlock is instructor 
in the areas of religion and science. Warren 
Rubel is teaching English. Roland Haas is 
acting as instructor in religion and physical 
education. Messrs. DeBlock, Rubel and 
Haas are graduates of Concordia Seminary 
of the past year. 

A larger number of new students have 
enrolled than in the previous year, bringing 
the total enrollment to 145. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The beginning of the new school year on 
September 14 at Concordia College, Port- 
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land, for the third successive time showed 
two new faces among the members of the 
faculty. The first is that of the Rev. Paul 
Harms, formerly of Ashland, Oreg., who 
accepted an appointment as instructor, re- 
placing the Rev. Omar Stuenkel, who re- 
signed his faculty post to accept the pas- 
torate of Calvary Lutheran Church, Port- 
land. Professor Harms will teach courses in 
English and Speech. The second new face 
is that of Walter Keller, vicar of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, who replaces Theodore 
Moeller. Mr. Keller will teach courses in 
German, Greek, and Typing and will direct 
the chorus. The faculty at Portland is also 
happy to announce that the Rev. Arthur 
Wahlers, who had previously announced 
his resignation, has reconsidered and will 
remain on the staff. 

Construction of a new residence for the 
president was begun in late summer and 
by this time will be quite well under way. 
It is located on the northeastern corner of 
the campus. 

The faculty, as in previous years, held 
a three-day retreat, in which the program 
of the coming year was discussed and the 
whole area of educational activity as it per- 
tains to the local school was thoroughly ex- 
plored. This year’s retreat was held at 
Oceanlake, one of the beauty spots on the 
central Oregon coast. 

Concordia of Portland had the unique 
distinction of being the only faculty whose 
representation at the Professors’ Conference 
at Fort Wayne was 100 per cent. 

A pastors’ workshop was held on the 
campus from August 24 to 26, with the 
Rev. E. J. Friedrich, of Wheat Ridge, Colo., 
as the featured lecturer. Others on the pro- 
gram were Pastors Amos Schmidt, Ruben 
Spannaus, Omar Stuenkel, and Dr. Thomas 
Coates. Clergy from Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon attended. Kari W. KELLER 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Under the auspices of, and in collabora- 
tion with, the University of Texas, Depart- 
ment of Music, the Texas District Teachers’ 
Convention presented Dr. Heinrich Fleischer 
of Valparaiso University in an organ recital 
in Recital Hall on August 20 at 8:00 P. M. 
Before a packed house the distinguished 
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organist rendered Prelude and Fugue in F 
Sharp Major by Buxtehude, Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor by Bruhns, Prelude on 
“Oh Man, Thy Grievous Sin Bemoan,” Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E Minor by Bach, 
Phantasy and Fugue on “Wake, Awake, a 
Voice is Calling” by Reger. 

The annual Visitors’ and Fiscal Confer- 
ence met on the college campus on August 
26—27, with an attendance of approximately 
eighty members. 


1952 CONFERENCE OF PRO- 
FESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


This Conference was held from August 
17 to 20 at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. It was attended by 170 professors and 
instructors — all members of the faculties of 
our two theological seminaries, our two 
teachers colleges, our ten preparatory 
schools, and the two synodical conference 
schools at Greensboro, N.C., and Selma, 
Ala. 

The conference opened with a Holy 
Communion service on Sunday at 9 A.M. 
in St. Paul’s Church. The opening session 
began at 1 P.M. on Sunday in the college 
gymnasium. In the absence of Dr. L. J. 
Sieck, the chairman, whom illness prevented 
from attending, Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht, who 
had served as conference director, was 
elected chairman. 

Under the theme “Able Ministers of the 
New Testament” a rich and varied program 
had been prepared by the Planning Com- 
mittee. Sessions were held in the morning, 
afternoon, and evening —ten sessions in 
all— until the adjournment on Wednesday, 
August 20, at 4:30 P.M. Each day was 
opened and closed with devotions in the 
college chapel, where Prof. Victor Bartling 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Pas- 
tor Oswald G. L. Riess of Detroit made 
significant contributions to the success of 
the conference by their inspiring addresses. 

The obvious spirit of fraternal fellowship, 
which characterized the conference through- 
out, was enhanced by all of the meals served 
in the college dining hall and in general by 
the splendid hospitality provided by Presi- 
dent H. G. Bredemeier and his faculty. 

Since Lutheran higher education is a sig- 
nificant phase of our total program of edu- 
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cation in the Church, in which our educa- 
tors on the elementary and secondary levels 
ought to be, and presumably are, also in- 
terested, the next issue of our journal will 
be devoted to the proceedings of the Fort 
Wayne Conference. 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Luther Institute, Chicago, has vacated its 
historic premises at 120 North Wood St., 
occupied since 1916, and has moved tem- 
porarily to 28 N. Franklin St., pending the 
completion of Luther High School North at 
Major and Berteau. 

The building at 120 N. Wood was sold to 
the Board of Education of the City of Chi- 
cago for the sum of $200,000. It will be 
used as a branch school of the old Brown 
School, one block south on Wood St. The 
Brown School, built in 1857, is still in use 
and will continue to be used. It has been 
on a split schedule, due to overcrowding, 
which accounts for the pressure to acquire 
the Luther Institute building. 

The Luther Institute building originally 
cost $85,000 — including equipment. It was 
dedicated in August, 1916. In 1923 an in- 
dustrial arts room was added at a cost of 
$10,000. Again, in 1939 an addition was 
made, a commerical room on the third floor. 
This addition, too, cost $10,000. In 1944 
extensive alterations were made in the build- 
ing to accommodate an increasing enroll- 
ment. 

During the 1952—53 school year the three 
upper classes will be housed in quarters 
formerly occupied by the Law School of 
Loyola University. The freshmen will be 
housed at Holy Cross, Lamon and Wright- 
wood (Pastor P. Sich). 

The North Side school is under construc- 
tion and will be ready, D. v., by September, 
1953. 

Luther High School South at 87th and 
Kedzie was occupied on March 11, 1952, 
and dedication was held on June 8, 1952. 
Three classes, freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors, are being instructed there this year. 
Mr. Walter F. Steinberg is principal of Lu- 
ther South. 

With the class of 1953 Luther Institute 
will graduate its last city-wide class. Be- 
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ginning with September, 1953, Luther South 
will be a complete high school and, accord- 
ing to present plans, the Lutheran High 
School in Melrose Park will be opened with 
a freshman class, Dr. Henry J. Boettcher, 
superintendent, has announced. 

A financial campaign for the building of 
Lutheran North is being conducted. Beaver 
Associates are the consultants. Mr. Louis A. 
Menking, assistant principal of Luther In- 
stitute, is executive secretary of the cam- 
paign. Cart S, MEYER 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


The Board for Parish Education sponsored 
a “Writers’ Workshop for Curriculum Units 
in Religion” at Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo., July 5-11, 1952. The purpose 
was to train writers who will participate 
in the preparation of a contemplated new 
course in Religion for the intermediate and 
upper grades in Lutheran elementary schools. 
This course is to be arranged in units, ten 
for each grade, in which the Bible, the Cat- 
echism, selected hymns, and memory ma- 
terials are integrated and taught as a unified 
course. Approximately thirty pastors and 
teachers attended by invitation. 

An extensive book of “Resource Materials” 
had been previously prepared, and the pro- 
gram was planned to give orientation regard- 
ing the projected new course, as well as 
training in writing techniques. Dr. Arthur 
L. Miller, Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, Dr. Alfred 
Schmieding, Dr. Henry J. Boettcher, Arthur 
W. Gross, Rev. Allan H. Jahsmann, and Wm. 
A. Kramer served on the program. Mr. 
Kramer, the Assistant Secretary of Schools, 
served as workshop chairman. The Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Research underwrote the 
cost of the undertaking. 


LUTHERAN TV FAMILY FILMS 


The Lutheran Television Productions 
Committee of our Synod will launch its 
nation-wide television show “This Is the 
Life,” beginning the week of October 5, 
1952. The announcement made by L. C. 
Wuerffel, dean of Concordia Seminary and 
chairman of the committee, pointed out that 
the Missouri Synod has contracted for 26 
half-hour films that are being professionally 
written and produced in Hollywood. 
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“Our film “This Is the Life’ is a family- 
type film based on incidents of today. It is 
a modernization of the ‘I Remember Mama’ 
pattern,” said Melvin Schlake, executive sec- 
retary of the committee. “The entire series 
is built around the life of the Fishers, an 
average American family, and dramatizes 
the decent Christian answer to such day- 
to-day problems as parental responsibility, 
honesty, divorce, etc. The program is cen- 
tered around the Gospel of personal forgive- 
ness through the redemption of Jesus Christ.” 

Schlake pointed out that publicity matters 
in connection with the TV show will be 
supervised by Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, 
who is Executive Secretary of the Public 
Relations Department of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod in New York City, 
and that Rev. H. W. Gockel, editor of the 
Missouri Synod’s mission magazine Today, 
is acting as religious director on the produc- 
tion of the films. 

Final details are being withheld until the 
public premiére showing of the films in 
September. 


CLASS OF 1927 HOLDS 
REUNION 


On July 3 and 4, nineteen teachers and 
wives of class 1927 of River Forest held 
their 25th anniversary reunion at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest. The class 
of 1927 numbered 51 at the time of grad- 
uation, of which five have passed on to their 
eternal reward. 

A “mixer” was held at 6 o'clock on July 3, 
at which many interesting items were told 
by the teachers present. On July 4 a ban- 
quet was enjoyed by all, at which Prof. Al- 
bert Miller, now retired, was the honored 
guest. After an evening of short talks of in- 
terest by each of the classmates, and a very 
inspiring message from the honored guest, 
the class adjourned with the resolution to 
have another reunion five years hence. 

E. F. NickeEL, Secretary 


DO YOU KNOW? 


School Reference Catalog, 1952—1953. — 
By this time the reader will have received 
from Concordia Publishing House a copy of 
the new School Reference Catalog. This 
51-page publication has been compiled for 
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teachers in our elementary schools to aid 
them in the selection of textbooks and other 
teaching aids. The compilation is the work 
of a group of men, each of whom has de- 
voted considerable time and effort toward 
this project. Since all teachers have received 
a copy or, upon application, may receive 
one, it is assumed that this publication will 
be put to good use. 

School Annual. — The Symbol, 1952, is the 
name of an attractive annual of St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran School, Hickory, N.C. The two 
striking characteristics of this handsomely 
bound 8% X11 pamphlet are its almost ex- 
clusively pupil-produced content and its pro- 
fuse illustrations portraying the varied ac- 
tivities of a flourishing Lutheran school. 
The Symbol is one of the most interesting 
and attractive, yet dignified, school annuals 
which has come to our editorial office. Con- 
gratulations, pupils and faculty of St. Ste- 
phen’s! 

Lutheran High School Graduated First 
Class. On May 29 of this year, the Lu- 
theran High School of Houston, Tex., grad- 
uated its first class of students, seventeen in 
number. Houston High is the only Missouri 
Synod coeducational school on the second- 
ary level in Texas. Mr. Max Groeschel is 
the principal. 

Packet for Lutheran Education Week. — 
This packet brings suggestions from the 
Board for Parish Education for the obser- 
vance of Lutheran Education Week. The ma- 
terials in the packet indicate the various pos- 
sibilities for a meaningful realization in the 
parish and community of the slogan “Chris- 
tian Education Builds a Strong Church.” 
One is especially impressed with the com- 
prehensive scope of our program of Chris- 
tian education for which the selection of 
the materials in the packet makes provision. 
Beginning with the Nursery Roll, including 
the school and Sunday school, the sugges- 
tions extend up into adult areas, where Bible 
study is of vital importance. Of special value 
are the tracts made available for distribution, 
both in the parish and in the community. 
They will help launch a public-relations pro- 
gram which needs to be increasingly em- 
phasized today regardless as to whether the 
region is urban or rural. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: H. C. Gruber, Ed. Krueger, Theo. Kuehnert, Paul T. Luebke. 


EDUCATION 


YOUR CHILD AND YOU. Parent Guidance Series No.1. Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952. 31 pages. 30 cents, net. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to offer help to parents. Since home and school are 
two closely related agencies for the training of children, this pamphlet will serve teachers 
as well as parents, especially since all the problems discussed carry over from the home to 
the school. 

Briefly but pertinently eight topics are discussed by leading educators of our Church. 
While the problems which these men present are not new in the area of child training, the 
Christian point of view brings them into a relatively new focus. And that is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic which makes this pamphlet so appealing to Christian parents and Christian 
teachers. 

The following are the topics and their authors: 


Basic Needs of Children. By E. H. Ruprecht 

Building Right Attitudes. By Martin P. Simon 

Discipline That Is Constructive. By Milton Marten 
Problems of Adolescence. By A. J. Bueltmann 

Enlisting the Home. By Oscar Feucht 

Fostering Spiritual Growth. By Martin Maehr 

Mental Health and Your Child. By Albert V. Maurer 
Seven Problems in Sex Education. By Alfred Schmieding 


Our teachers and pastors will find this pamphlet a valuable source for topics to be 
discussed by parent groups, such as P. T. A.’s, Mothers’ Circles, etc. Te Bs 


PLANNED PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S GROUPS. By George F. Santa. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1952. 96 pages. $1.00. 

This pamphlet offers twelve sketches, in dialog form, which may be used in young 
people’s meetings. These meetings should not be allowed to become dull with the result 
that interest lags and attendance declines. The author believes that such deplorable con- 
ditions may be prevented if meetings are well planned. To that end the pamphlet offers 
suggestions. In his suggestions the author has constantly kept in mind the spiritual tone 
which should always be reflected by meetings of Christian youth groups. T.K. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By C. D. Samford and Eugene 
Cottle. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 876 pages. $4.25. 

While this publication has its chief advantage in the college classroom, it also has much 
of interest and value to the teacher of social studies in the secondary school, regardless of 
teaching experience. The teacher will be interested in its broad coverage and its practical 
teaching suggestions. It may well serve as a resource book for the social studies teacher 
on any level. Those interested in the core curriculum and education for life adjustment 
will find this book appealing. Its treatment is scholarly and engaging. Current trends in 
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the teaching of the social studies are presented objectively and adequately. The many ref- 
erences and suggested activities are a rich source of supplementary information. Perhaps 
the criticism, if any, by the secondary teacher is its treatment, which extends beyond the 
secondary level. Its emphasis upon the “One World Citizenship” may appeal to many 
teachers. From the professional viewpoint, this book may well be a worthy addition to 
the teacher's professional library. H. C. GRuBER 


SoctaL SCIENCE 


cag, ECOLOGY. By James A. Quinn. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 561 pages. 
5.00. 


One of a limited number of books devoted exclusively to the relatively undeveloped 
branch of social science called “human ecology,” this book begins with a discussion of 
seven contrasting points of view concerning the nature and scope of the discipline: the 
view of human ecology as an inclusive synthesis; as identical with human geography; as 
an application of biological principles; as a study of subsocial relations among men; as the 
study of social-cultural areas; as the study of spatial distributions; and as coterminous with 
studies of communities and regions. The book is an attempt to evaluate critically and to 
organize systematically the accumulated data and theory in the field, to be found in the 
largely disorganized and scattered literature. 

Organization of the book reflects the three principal approaches used in the study of 
human ecology. After the introductory section which acquaints the reader with the field, 
the author deals with the study of structure and planning of selected types of areas. In 
Part III the processes which underlie and which produce change in areal structure are dis- 
cussed. Spatial distributions of human phenomena are discussed in the fourth and final 
portion of the book. 

The author has succeeded in synthesizing and systematizing the material within a con- 
sistent frame of reference which helps the reader gain a perspective of the field. At the 
same time he has clearly pointed out the gaps which still exist in the discipline. Those in- 
terested in the study of the relationships between man and environment will find this work 
indispensable, since in it are collected, summarized, and evaluated materials which, to a 
great extent, could otherwise be found only in a great many scattered publications. 

Pau. T. LUEBKE 


READER IN URBAN SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951. 714 pages. $5.50. 


This reader is an attempt to present between the covers of one book some of the more 
significant essays and papers concerning analysis of the city as a unique phenomenon, gath- 
ered from the various disciplines which have produced them. The editors “have attempted 
to select writing in which the relevance of the problem to the city, as a mode of life, not 
merely as a locus of the problem, is explicit.” 

Fifty-seven selections and a bibliography, representing a much larger literature than 
that actually covered by the reader, comprise the book. At first glance some of the articles, 
written as early at 1925, would seem to be out of date. Upon closer scrutiny, however, 
while specific illustrations drawn may indeed be outdated, it becomes evident that the prin- 
ciples educed are not time-oriented and are as relevant to the problems of the city today 
as they were five, ten, or twenty-five years ago. 

The selections are arranged within nine broad sections, each of which is introduced by 
a short general statement by the editors intended to point out the major problems of the 
area. The reader gives comprehensive coverage to the field of urban sociology, as can be 
seen from the titles of the several sections: (1) The Nature of the City, (2) The Natural 
History of Urban Settlement, (3) The Growth Pattern of Cities, (4) the Spatial Pattern 
of Cities, (5) The Demographic Structure and Processes, (6) The Status Structure and 
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Processes, (7) The Institutional Structure and Processes, (8) Personality and City Life, 
and (9) The City as an Artifact. 

While the editors state that the volume represents “a balanced introduction [sic] to 
the sociology of the city,” a considerable background in the social sciences is prerequisite 
to an adequate understanding of many of the selections. The volume will nonetheless prove 
valuable to urban teachers and pastors interested in gaining a fuller understanding of the 
society of which they and their work are a part. Pau T. LUEBKE 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE.ANNOYANCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS.” By Louis Kaplan. 
Journal of Educational Research, May, 1952. Pages 649-665. 


Previous studies had revealed that teachers are primarily disturbed by pupil behavior. 
This investigation sought to discover other factors which prove annoying and cause serious 
problems for the elementary school teachers. To that end some 150 experienced teachers 
were asked to respond to the question “What problems or situations disturb or annoy you 
in your work and life as a teacher?” 

The responses brought more than 500 items, which, when grouped and classified, were 
found to fall into the following four categories: annoyances caused by (1) behavior of 
children, (2) the school organization, (8) out-of-school obligations, and (4) the teacher's 
professional status. 

Tabular arrangement indicates the frequency and rank order of the factors which 
distressed teachers. In summarizing, the author observes several important implications; 
and he comes to the conclusion that many teachers are being distressed needlessly, which 
could be avoided by a fuller understanding of children’s behavior and a “broader back- 
ground in the psychological, sociological, and philosophical bases of education.” 


“EVOLUTION OF THE EPIGRAM.” By Hanor A. Webb. Peabody Journal of Education, 
July, 1952. Pages 22-26. 

Under the above title the author discusses briefly the epigram by showing how this 
brief maxim, or proverb, has been and is still used to express pertinent truths. Some epi- 
grams are humorous, even sarcastic, while others are reverent. Epigrams are the oldest 
as well as the newest forms of concise comment. They are found in all languages, but 
many lose their point in translation. They are intended for both simple and subtle minds. 

The writer presents twenty selected epigrams and suggests that the reader test his 
ability to interpret them. He indicates how the score may be regarded as a yardstick of 
one’s intellectual acumen or, shall we say, his cultural achievement. Let the reader decide 
which. 

Epigrams are interesting to educators. The writer of this article is an educator at a 
college for teachers. y hep et 
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